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Sidney Lens 


eace News 


The poor stay poor 


The rich countries of the world spend hundreds of millions of pounds 
each year in aid to the poor countries. In spite of this aid, the rich 
countries continue to get richer while the poor get poorer. Why does 
this happen? 

In an editorial which appeared on the front page of the December 20 
issue of Peace News, we wrote: “The hunger problem is a political 
one. The gap which lies between our present world and one without 
hunger is enormous, and is filled with a huge variety of vested political 
and economic interests, fears, suspicions and hatreds. . . .” 

Precisely what are these “vested political and economic interests ”? 
In the next few weeks we shall publish a series of articles examining 
the aid which the Western nations, particularly Britain and the United 
States, give to the underdeveloped countries and the reasons why this 
aid makes little or no impact on the problem of poverty. 

In the first of these articles - which will appear in two parts - Sidney 
Lens examines the Alliance for Progress, the plan under which the 
United States gives aid to the countries of Latin America and at the 


a 
” 
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in Latin America 


same time seeks to hold off “ Castro-type ” revolutions in the area. 
The US now gives approximately $1,000 million (£350 million) a year 
under this scheme and yet, according to a recent survey in the New 
York Times, whereas the Alliance aims at an annual increase of 2.5% 
in the per capita income of Latin America, the actual increase in 1962 
was 0.5% and the 1963 figures may well show a net decrease. Despite 
millions of dollars of US aid, nine Latin American countries still have 
an annual per capita income of less than £75. 

Sidney Lens is a well-known American writer on Latin America and 
recently returned from the latest of his many visits to the area. The 
article which follows was originally published in the Progressive. 


Caracas, capital of Venezuela, a 
rich and modern city. But in the 
countryside the peasants live in 
extreme poverty. (Photo by Nick 
de Morgoli.) 


Since the Bay of Pigs fiasco two and a 
half years ago, the United States has 
relied on two dykes to prevent the flood- 
waters of Fidel Castro’s brand of Com- 
munism from pouring into the rest of 
Latin America. One of these bulwarks 
is a salt-shaker type of institution which 
scatters good deeds and hard cash - the 
Alliance for Progress. The other is a 
new-style Latin leadership, exemplified 
by such men as Jose Figueres of Costa 
Rica, Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela, 
and Alberto Lleras of Colombia - leaders 
who are impeccably honest and speak a 
language of democratic revolution 
which, it had been hoped, would spark 
widespread enthusiasm and support. 


The purpose of the Alliance, as it was 
sketched by President John F. Kennedy, 
is to “assist free men and free govern- 
ments in casting off the chains of 
poverty,” and thus strengthen democratic 
institutions in the struggle against 
the spread of Castroism. The Figueres- 
Betancourt-Lleras axis was expected to 
implement the Alliance programme in 
such dramatic fashion that free men 
everywhere in the hemisphere would be 
convinced that democracy is superior to 
Communism. How have these two forces 
fared in their assignments? 

In the two years and two months since 
the Alliance was formally inaugurated, 
little of its glowing promise has been 
realised. On the contrary, the aims of 
the Alliance have been frustrated by 
the machinations of the stubborn and 
resourceful Latin oligarchy, and thwar- 
ted by American insistence on a sophis- 
ticated, free enterprise approach poorly 
suited to solve the problems of what is 
still basically a relatively agrarian 
economy. As for the three reformist 
leaders, they are themselves in retreat 
in the face of sharp internal political 
divisions, violence, and economic crises. 
The dykes on which so much hope was 
built have been dangerously eroded. 


When one returns from Latin America 
with this overall impression, he invites 
charges of ‘ pessimism” and ‘“ impa- 
tience,” and is showered with statistics 
designed to prove that conditions in 
Latin America are not all that bad. 
Earlier this year, for example, Alliance 
officials released figures that seemed 
truly impressive: 168,619 houses have 
been built in Latin America as a result 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


mail): 3 months 
5s. Add 16s p.a. 


Great Britain and abroad 
9s, 6 months 188, 1 year 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1és 6d, 
6 months 2is, 1 year 46s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.56 a year to Peace News, 
co AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks Qs 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


er word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by rst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 6d 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING (ex Listeners for Peace) 
At Home Tuesdays and Fridays 7.30 onwards. 
443 Fulham Road, London S.W.10. FLA 7008. 
14 bus. 


“MY NEIGHBOUR TODAY - 
Speaker: Lewis E. Waddilove, 
Euston Rd., N.W.1. Sunday, 5 January, at 
6.30 p.m. (in association with the British 
National Conference on Social Welfare). 


A Quaker View." 
Friends House, 


Personal 


BEGIN 1964 well by joining Fellowship Party. 
10 Zenoria Street, S.E.22. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further ser- 
vice in the Armed Forces seeking information 
as to their position are asked to give dates 
of any previous National Service, etc., when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by join- 
ing the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 
Grindly Ave., Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: Premier, 
50 Black Lion St., Brighton. 


HOUSMANS fast cheap poster printing. 50 
size 20” x 15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations 
on request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N.1. TER 4473. 


NO INCREASE in motor premiums. Special 
rates for civil servants and schoolteachers - 
“agreed value’’ policies. Ask for details now. 
Morris Hunter Insurance Consultants Ltd. (P), 
37 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
telephone Southend 41101. Branch offices 
Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PEACE NEWS and Housmans Bookshop are 
open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 
Visitors and voluntary helpers always welcome. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
TER 4473. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Faicon House, 
Burniey, Lancs. Pen friends all hobbies. 
Correspondents in almost every country. All 
ages. S.a.e. for details. 


SUPPORT NEEDED for unilateralist candidate 
standing as independent Liberal in Swansea 
West. Offers to Box no. 270 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


MEANWHILE the Bomb is still with us. 
don Region CND requires an organiser. Must 
be easy going, mature and efficient. Salary 
£650-£750. Send brief biography to Secretary, 
London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 
marked Personal. 


Lon- 


Situations wanted 


27-YEAR-OLD PAKISTANI seeks any progres- 
sive employment in London area. 3% years 
experience of export and shipping in England. 
Box no. 272. 


D 

As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


3 January, Friday 

LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Hampstead 
Town Hall, Mad Hatter’'s Ball. Adm. 7s 6d. 
Hampstead Group, Committee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7 p.m. Meeting of Christian 
Group Committee of 100, Kingsway Hall. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 1s 


or 


take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 
PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 


pn29 


THE SOUND OF SYMBOLS 


a variety show in aid of CND 


St Pancras Town Hall, Sunday 12 January, 7.30 p.m. 


The Alberts, Edric Connor, Miriam Karlin, George Melly, Cardew Robinson, 
Victor Spinetti, Sheila Hancock, Anna Massey, the Tony Kinsey Quintet, Bruce 


Turner’s Band and many, many more. 


Seats: £1, 15s, 10s, 7s Gd, 4s. Sold to 


members of CND Stage Club only. Membership: 2s. Up to 4 tickets per member. 


Book now. 


CND, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. TERminus 0284. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: is extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE -one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd NAME.............. escdecteecexweeranesse 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N. 

arenes MARES 22 os saoh css cacaane 
Please insert my ad. in next............ issue(s) Serie: ee SPS 
1 enclose P.O, value............... 2g ol resnerys ree peecereopessvereqevercssusewenet 


4-5 January, Sat-Sun 


LONDON S.E.5. St Gabriels College, Cormont 
Road, Camberwell Road. CND Labour Commit- 
tee weekend school on ‘‘Nuclear disarmament 
and the Labour movement.’ Speakers: Ian 
Mikardo, Clive Jenkins, Peggy Duff and Terence 
Heelas. Details from Len Nicholas, 48 Leigh 
Road, East Ham E.6. 


PECKHAM RYE to SEVENOAKS. March. As- 
semble 10 a.m. Sat. Half-hour meetings at 
Forest Hill, Sydenham, Penge, Bromley. Assem- 


ble 10 a.m. Sun. High St., Orpington, for 
public mtg. and march via St. Mary Cray, 
Eynsford, Shoreham, Otford, Dunton Green. 
YCND 


9 January, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. PPU Group mtg. Speaker: 
Howard Hutchins. 


10-12 January, Fri-Sun 


FRODSHAM, LANCS. Peace Action Centre, 
Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, Netherton. Non- 
violence '63 conference: ‘‘The general election, 
parliament and the vote.’’ Starts 10 p.m. 
Friday. £1 for weekend. Write for further 
details. 


12 January, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 Bam. St Pancras Town 
Hall. ‘‘The Sound of Symbols’ variety show. 
Miriam Karlin, George Melly, Cardew Robin- 
son, Howard Goorney, Kenneth McClellan, 
Edric Connor and others. Tickets and mem- 
ee from CND Stage Club, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


26 January, Sunday 


ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 8 p.m. Unitarian 
Church, following 6.30 p.m. service. Dr Rachel 
Pinney: ‘Creative listening.” 


29 January, Wednesday 


STREET, SOM. 7.30 p.m. Strode College 
Theatre. Film show: ‘‘A Divided World’’ and 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill.” Silver collection. 
CND. 


1-2 February, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Kent Region weekend school on 
organisation and activities. Mechanics Hall, 
Corn Exchange. 2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. Sun. 
Speakers include George Clark and Peggy Duff. 
cau 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 


p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. 


ntrance 


1s. Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 
fans 8 p.m. The Moor. Public Mtg. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 Pickhurst Rise. 
Group meeting. CND. 


Fridays 

BIEMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. CND, 
YCND, C’ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Shi 
St Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. 


LONDON, E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 

LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature sell- 
ing, convassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 

BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.80-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 


Chugehy Union St. Literature selling, leafieting. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 
LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tel. 21958. 


LONDON, N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
eae News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 


LONDON, W.11. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
 ioeiaal Beokstall. YCND, CND, C’'ttee of 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


ORPINGTON. 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 
W. H. Smith). Bookstall, leshets. eyCND: 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. Ii . 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. ne au 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 
canvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ 
Marble Arch. Peace Nows selling. 
Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Corner, 
Contact 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON, E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, Poetry (Suns.). Re- 


freshments Adm. 2s 6d. 
LONDON, S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 
St. Work camps to help old and handicapped 


people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


TONIGHT FRIDAY 3 JANUARY 
MAD HATTER’S BALL 


- a political extravaganza at 


Hampstead Town Hall, 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
fully licensed, two bands, sandwich bar 
tickets 7s 6d at door 


Peace News has a 
vacancy 


for a married couple as resident war- 
dens. Wife as caretaker, husband to be 
responsible for despatch dept., and 
assist Housmans Bookshop. 


3-roomed furnished flat plus bathroom, 
etc, provided free, with full wage for 
husband. Please write, sending details 
experience, etc, to Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


To talk of a “realistic” mode of sculp- 
ture is covertly to assume the separating 
off of a superior “reality” which the 
sculptor “refers to” or which it “ imi- 
tates.’ It is to assume that the laws 
operating in the raw material of “real 
life” are identical with those of an 
artistic medium. In fact, sculpture has 
its own laws which may meet those of 
our perception or of our sciences at the 
point where it extends our very concept 
of what “ reality ” is. 

The transference of an experience from 
“life” to sculpture in John Wragg’s 
work involves an immediate transforma- 
tion which makes any lingering elements 
of “realism” seem illusory to the spec- 
tator - in fact, the elements seem pro- 
ducts of his illusion. The realisation of 
this transformation is the outstanding 
characteristic of Wragg’s work. 

The theory of mannerism and illusion 
in sculpture emerged as a by-product 
of the work of Germaine Richier and of 
Giacommetti. It is the confusion of illu- 
sion and mannerism which Wragg tries 
to sort out; and if he does so rather 
sweepingly, it is because the confusion 
is not one merely of technique, but of 
sharply significant implications about 
the way in which our perceptions oper- 
ate and about the nature of the “reality” 
they operate on. 

Wrageg’s superficial affinities with Ger- 
maine Richier are immediately apparent 
in the presentation of dream sequences, 
of the monstrous objects that transform 
themselves into a bouquet and then into 
bones, of the naturalistic treatment of 
a torso in the context of a fantastic uni- 
verse of discontinuance without the flow- 
ing from one perception to another 


Alan Lovell 
THE STALINIST 
LIBERALS 


Film: book two. Films of peace and war, 
edited by Robert Hughes. (Grove 
Press, $4.75.) 

Considering the vast number of war 

films that have been made, a discussion 

of the effect of these films on people’s 
atitudes to war and of what the function 
of war films might be in the future 
would seem worth while. Since the 
second of the Grove Press’s film series 
is devoted to this discussion, I looked 
forward to reading it. I was very disap- 
pointed by the time I finished it. With 
one or two exceptions (Neil Morris’s 
article on the Communist cinema and 

Paul Goodman’s ‘Designing pacifist 

films ’’) there is hardly anything of value 

in the book. 

The main trouble is the sloppy way it 

has been conceived by the editor. The 

topics chosen for the main articles are 
obvious and unilluminating - roughly, 
they are the Japanese attitude to war as 
expressed in the cinema, the American 
attitude, and the Communist attitude. A 
good deal of the rest of the book con- 
sists of taped interviews with film 
makers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the editor. These have all the usual 
flaws of such methods: diffuseness, 
schematic replies, loose ends galore. 

Apart from this the scripts of two films 

- John Houston’s Let there be light and 

Alain Resnais’ Night and fog - are in- 

cluded. I fail to see the point of this as, 

by their very nature, film scripts can 
give you very little idea of the quality 
of the actual films. 

The most depressing feature of the book 

is the easy way most of the contributors 

assume that all good sensible men are 
anti-war. Reading the book, I found it 
hard to imagine how wars ever come 
about. The book further assumes that, 
so far as war is concerned, artists are 
simply propagandists. All they have to 
do is to express the opinions of good 
sensible men in an acceptable form. 

Film: Book 2 is an excellent example of 

how weak, well-intentioned liberalism 

can easily degenerate into a form of 

Stalinism. 


suggested leap year 
resolutions 


| will order Peace News regularly and not 
rely on the shop having an odd copy left... 

l will buy two copies and sell/give one to my 
friend... 

I will renew my subscription promptly and 
not wait to see how many reminders | 
get .. 

I will order extra copies whenever | go to 
meetings and not hope that someone else 
will do it... 

t wilt... 

Send your resolutions (and any cash involved) 

to 

Trevor Hatton, Peace News, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


which we think normally occurs. Wragg 
explores this perceptual paradox in 
terms of sculpture when he seeks to ex- 
tend our perceptions and consequently 
extend our view of what “ reality ” is. 


He attempts this, not so much by elimin- 
ating the outward manifestations of 
known and “natural” situations, but 
by halting the emergence of the under- 
lying perceptual assumptons which un- 
consciously govern our way of looking 
at, and of thinking about, the sculpture 
before us. 

Wragg attempts to halt this habitual 
perceptual process by anticipating its 
results: he attempts to recognise and to 
occupy these assumptions by forestalling 
them, by making the sculpture become 
the “thing” which exists in our minds 
at the time of looking at them. Such 
an attempt is inevitably an arbitrary 
one, since the sculpture cannot antici- 
pate all the assumptions of every, or 
any single, spectator. 

However we react to sculpture, though, 
it will serve to freeze, to refrigerate our 
consciousness. This isolating factor in 
Wragg’s work achieved through the 
breaking-down of our “reality” might 
seem disastrous, but it is not the deter- 
mining factor for the sculpture’s exist- 
ence. In a sense, sculpture is already 
isolated by the very conditions which 
govern it as an artistic medium. 

At the level of social or political sculp- 
ture, Wragg tends to juxtapose his work 
with the superficial externality of that 
sculpture totally “absorbed” in _ its 
social context. Thus he suggests that 
the sense of reality which his sculpture 
possesses provides him with a stability 
and an identity which society denies 
him. Now and then, Wragg’s work ceases 
to be at grips with social reality and 
when this happens, the sculpture seems 
to discover itself, to uncover the terms 
of its real existence which go beyond 
habitual perceptions of reality alto- 
gether. At this point, the process of 


transformation within the sculpture 
seems to reach its highest pitch of 
terror. 


At this point we realise that there is no 
effective contrast between a “false”’ and 
a “total” reality: both seem null and 
void, both seem meaningless. The choice 
is not between “real” and “unreal,” 
“true” and “false,” but between an 
intolerable recognition of the sculptures 
and a refusal to admit this recognition 
to our consciousness. This realisation is 
most important in the understanding of 
Wragg’s work, for it reveals the implica- 
tions of the organic remains and gro- 
tesque distortions of which much of his 
work consists. Figures are petrified into 
objects, dense masses of aluminium co- 
agulated into a sort of menacing move- 
ment. These in themselves would not be 
frightening were it not for the sense of 
the vacuum within which these lifeless, 
but proliferating fossils fill instantan- 
eously to the brim, so that the inner 
forms as well as the outer, are strangled 
and victimised by things. 


The first one-man exhibition of John 
Wragg’s work can be seen at the Han- 
over Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
London W.1, until January 10. 


Right: Adam, by John Wragg 
(photo by Valerie Macready) 


Robin Martin 


JOHN WRAGG’S 
WORLD 
OF TERROR 
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New plan for total disarmament in Austria 


Francis Rona reports from Vienna: Pro- 
fessor Hans Thirring, the well-known 
Austrian nuclear scientist and organiser 
of the Vienna “ Pugwash Conference ” 
of July 1959, put forward a new disarm- 
ament plan for Austria at a well-attend- 
ed press conference in Vienna on 
December 11, chaired by the president 
of the Austrian Press Association, Dr 
Kalmar. 


In spite of several critical comments, 
describing the plan as “utopian,” the 
general reception was not unfriendly. 
Seven daily papers and also the Austrian 
radio carried reports. 


The “Thirring Plan” contains four 
points, which would be accepted by the 
governments of Austria and her six 
neighbour states, and then presented 
with the support of the four signatories 
of the State Treaty of 1955 (France, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
USSR) to the United Nations as a state- 
ment to be accepted by all members 
of the UN General Assembly. 


Point 1:In accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of the UN Charter, 
Austria has succeeded in establishing 
good relations with all her neighbours. 
Austria is surrounded by states which 
have no territorial claims against her 
and are willing to respect the prin- 
ciples of the UN. In this situation 


Austria feels to be secure without 
weapons and she will be ready to dis- 
arm under the full control of the 
United Nations, as soon as the condi- 
tions specified under points 2-4 are 
fulfilled. 


Point 2: Austria’s six neighbour states 
confirm that they have no claims what- 
ever to the territory lying within the 
present Austrian frontiers. They do 
not feel threatened by a disarmed 
Austria and, therefore, declare to 
solve all possible conflicts by peaceful 
means, as prescribed by the UN 
Charter. As a symbolic act to prove 
their good will they agree to withdraw 
their armed forces to a specified dis- 
tance from the Austrian frontiers. The 
withdrawal will be carried out simul- 
taneously with Austrian disarmament. 


Point 3: The Great Powers need not 
give a guarantee to defend Austria 
by military means. But they have to 
undertake the obligation to use their 
full influence to prevent members of 
the NATO Pact or of the Warsaw 
Pact respectively from committing any 
military action against Austria. 


Point 4: After completion of the dis- 
armament, Austria will be recognised 
by the UN as a model of a disarmed 
state and as a test ease for peaceful 
co-existence of «the power» blocs. 


Official observers of the UN will be 
posted along the Austrian borders 
with the duty of reporting any pos- 
sible violation of the frontier immedi- 
ately to the Security Council of the 
UN, without preparation of military 
defence. 


The basic ideas of the disarmament plan 
are published in a booklet Mehr Sicher- 
heit ohne Waffen. The main arguments 
are that Austria’s disarmament could 
help to reduce international tension and 
stimulate similar actions; it would also 
free productive resources for strengthen- 
ing Austria’s economy, and enable her 
to increase assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 


All peace organisations and individuals 
who are interested in disengagement 
and strengthening of the neutral zone in 
Central Europe, are expected to give 
their support to the Thirring Plan. 


1 renounce war and ! will never 
é support or sanction another 


7 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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LATIN AMERICA from page 1 


of the Alliance; 18,585 classrooms; 
13,354 miles of road built or repaired; 
27,200 farm loans extended; 16,514 
agricultural experts trained; numerous 
hospitals and health centres opened; and 
622 water supply systems built. 


Teodoro Moscoso, US Co-ordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress, reported other 
encouraging news in a recent speech. 
Eleven Latin American countries have 
initiated tax reforms, five have adopted 
laws on land redistribution and another 
five are studying the problem. Emphasis 
on education has increased significantly. 
Not only have thousands of schoolrooms 
been built and thousands of teachers 
trained, but four million textbooks have 
been provided to eager children. Forty 
major US universities, Moscoso reported, 
are “working with sixty institutions in 
Latin America to help prepare the fu- 
ture professional, technical, administra- 
tive, academic, and political leadership.” 
He predicted that by 1970, “much of 
Latin America will be sustaining its own 
growth.” 


One hesitates to challenge such seem- 
ingly unassailable facts, or to dim the 
glowing visions conjured up by the bril- 
liant and dedicated leader of the 
Alliance. Yet the aspirations of the 
competent and devoted administrators 
of a theoretically sound programme are 
sometimes blocked by the impersonal 
and implacable contradictions of the 
policies under which they are required 
to function. The fatal flaw in the Alli- 
ance is that it seeks to achieve a social 
revolution without disturbing the feudal 
system and the powerful Latin oligar- 
chies who bitterly oppose change and 
who have always succeeded in stifling it. 
In its early stages the Alliance concen- 
trated on social welfare projects, such 
as education and housing, because these 
did not immediately affect the local 
structures of power. Emphasis has now 
shifted to development programmes, but 
the Alliance still offers no real challenge 
to the ruling groups; indeed, they are 
to be the favoured beneficiaries of loans 
and gifts, in the hopes that “local pri- 
vate capital” and “ foreign investments ” 
will follow, and that some of the result- 
ant bounty may trickle down to the 
people below. 


Moreover, the Alliance seeks social re- 
form while other US government agen- 
cies build up the Latin American military 
machine which stands in the way of 
social reform. The Alliance presses for 
progress, but under the camouflage of 
“fighting Communism,” American em- 


bassies frequently give their support to 
reactionary rightists who are “safe.” 
The pressure of the native oligarchs and 
their military leaders, and the shackling 
policies of the private enterprisers in 
the United States have compelled Alli- 
ance officials to reduce the objectives 
of their programme to merely making 
the status quo somewhat more palat- 
able. 

On close examination the statistical 
miracles turn out to be illusory. While 
the 168,619 houses were being built, 
almost ten times as many new families 
were formed, all seeking shelter. The 
wretched slums that disgrace the _ hill- 
sides and outskirts of all large Latin 
American cities are not only not shrink- 
ing, they are actually expanding. 
Education and health improvements are 
both real and substantial, but, para- 
doxically, they pose serious new prob- 
lems. The life span is increasing in most 
places, but so is unemployment. More 
children are learning to read and write, 
but there are few new jobs to utilise 
their talents. 


Tax reform “in eleven Latin American 
countries ” has recaptured little of the 
$1,000 million to $1,500 million sent by 
the rich to Geneva and New York each 
year. Nor has it effectively redistributed 
income from the rich to the poor. There 
are so many tax loopholes that, accord- 
ing to US experts with whom I talked, 
the wealthy will actually pay less in 
taxes this year. Instead of redistributing 
income in favour of the lower classes, 
tax reform favours the wealthy at the 
expense of the middle class, which is 
being assessed for the first time. 

Land reform - the most important factor 
in Latin America’s social and economic 
revolution - is equally ineffectual. Grants 
of parcels to landless peasants run far 
behind the formation of new rural 
families. There are 1,000 new families 
a week in Colombia, but only 500 strips 
of land have been doled out in two 
years. Fifty-five thousand holdings have 
been given out in Venezuela, but in the 
same period 100,000 families entered 
the population stream and 400,000 pea- 
sants still clamour for acreage of their 
own. In Brazil, the largest and most 
important country of Latin America, 
land reform has been debated in parlia- 
ment for ten years, but there is still no 
action. Guatemala’s land reform, meagre 
as it was, has been halted by the new 
rightist government of Colonel Enrique 
Peralta. In Chile only abandoned land 
is used for its insignificant programme, 
and in Costa Rica the only reform con- 


templated is registering squatters’ hold- 
ings and giving the squatters title. So 
far, land reform under the Alliance is 
merely a paternalistic gesture; it does 
not represent genuine change. 
Colombia provides a classic example. 
There are now 1.8 million families living 
on Colombian farms. They cultivate a 
total of 7.5 million acres, an average of 
only four acres each. According to Dr 
Enrique Pena Losa, a brilliant and sen- 
sitive young man who heads the agrarian 
reform organisation, Colombian agricul- 
ture suffers from a surplus of at least 
a million farm families. With only 
800,000 farmers, the same amount of 
land, and semi-modern methods, the 
nation could produce more than it does 
today. 


But what does a small nation do with a 
million superfluous farm families? In 
the United States the process of chang- 
ing from a 90% rural economy to one 
that is 90% non-farm took a century and 
a half. During the long process the 
nation had ample opportunity to accu- 
mulate capital, develop a labour force, 
and create a manufacturing economy 
employing city dwellers. Since Colombia 
cannot compete on the world market 
with the more industrially advanced 
nations, all its manufactured goods must 
be designed for consumption at home. 
But only five million of its fifteen million 
people are consumers, in the sense that 
they have money to spend, severely 
limiting the internal market potential 
and job opportunities. 


The bottleneck in Colombia’s economy, 
in Pena Losa’s view, is in its foreign 
trade. Three-quarters of its exports are 
coffee, but the world price of coffee has 
declined since 1955 from eighty-five 
cents to forty cents a pound. Yet most 
commodities Colombia buys from abroad 
have gone up considerably. A temporary 
solution is to reduce imports and in- 
crease exports. But there are few im- 
ports that can be cut off the list. Most 
are vitally needed: food, lorries and 
machinery required for Colombia’s ex- 
port industries. The only way to reduce 
food imports is to diversify Colombian 
agriculture to produce vegetable oils, 
cocoa, wheat, and other imported com- 
modities at home. Yet the present social 
structure prevents diversity. The small 
farmer cannot diversify because he has 
too little land and he does not have the 
capital or credit or the technical know- 
ledge. The large, feudal-type landowner 
opposes diversification because he does 
well enough now. 

Meanwhile Dr Pena Losa’s agrarian re- 


form only limps along. When he is under 
severe political pressure he buys a few 
thousand hectares and distributes them 
to a hundred or so families. Long-range 
solutions are simply suspended. “ When 
I realise,” Pena Losa told me, ‘“ that 
there are a thousand new rural families 
each week, I can’t sleep nights.” 


The unique “ national front” formed by 
Lleras in Colombia six years ago is 
under severe pressure, and bloodshed 
is worsening. Colombia has a century- 
old tradition of bloody guerilla warfare 
between the Liberals and Conservatives. 
An estimated 300,000 lives have been 
lost in the past 15 years. Liberal Lleras 
sought to put an end to this senseless 
massacre in 1957 by creating a rare 
form of co-operative government with 
the Conservatives under which they 
share power for 16 years. The agree- 
ment, written into the constitution, pro- 
vides that the Conservatives and Liberals 
alternate in the presidency for four 
four-year terms. The first term as presi- 
dent went to Lleras; the second, which 
began last year, saw the election of 
Guillermo Leon Valencia, a conservative; 
the next will be liberal again, and the 
fourth conservative. Cabinet ministries, 
except for the minister of war, are 
allotted on the basis of absolute parity. 
All key government posts similarly are 
shared equally. 


None of Lleras’ dreams, however, has 
come true. Violence is actually on the 
increase now, with daily bombings, and 
a fidelista-type guerilla warfare is be- 
ginning in the villages. 

Economically, the picture is equally 
bleak. Early this year the Colombian 
peso was devalued, under pressure from 
the International Monetary Fund. Prices 
have risen astronomically and have al- 
ready outrun wage increases given in 
February to offset them. The govern- 
ment is near bankruptcy. Teachers’ pay 
cheques have been skipped frequently. 
A sales tax of three to ten per cent has 
been levied as an austerity measure, 
and income taxes have gone up 20%. 
Everyone expects this economic squeeze 
to have serious political repercussions. 


This article was written before the assassination 
of President Kennedy. Since then one or two 
changes have taken place which do not affect 
the main facts and arguments contained in the 
article. At the beginning of December Raul 
Leoni was elected to succeed Romulo Betan- 
court (whose policies he supports) as President 
of Venezuela. On December 27 President John- 
son relieved Teodoro Moscoso of his post as 
co-ordinator of the Alliance for Progress. 
Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs, will be responsible 
for the Alliance programme. Mr Moscoso will 
act as special adviser to Mr Mann. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Goodwill to most men 


One of the best things about Christmas 
is that the enforced leisure gives you a 
chance to catch up on some reading. I 
spent last week catching up - at last - on 
Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist, 
a book in which intelligence and under- 
standing seem to have combined to a 
rare degree. Many of Kropotkin’s obser- 
vations hold their importance for us 
today; for example, he points out that 
the movement for women’s education 
which flourished in the 1860s derived 
a great deal of strength from the fact 
that its leaders never repudiated their 
younger supporters. ‘‘ How few political 
leaders,” he says, ‘have the moral 
courage not to turn against the more 
advanced wing of their own party!” 


Again, it was Kropotkin who defined 
prisons as “ universities of crime, main- 
tained by the state.” That was in 1886, 
getting on for eighty years ago, and now 
where are we? Not much further, if you 
can judge by a conversation I had on 
Christmas Day. It was with a middle- 
aged couple from Woking, very pleasant, 
very good-natured, and open-minded 
enough to want to know about the 
Beatles, and what people younger than 
themselves thought about religion, and 
so on. On a subject like the treatment 
of criminals, though, they held the kind 
of views which I thought only existed 
in Vicky’s cartoons. ‘“‘ Don’t you think 
what they need is a good flogging?” the 
lady said. Fantasies running through 
my mind (“What you need is a good 
hanging - it won’t take long, and you'll 
feel much better afterwards’), I sought 
to find out whether they were interested 


in revenge or in preventing crime, and 
then tried to explain why I didn’t think 
a good flogging would help the cause of 
prevention much. I think something got 
through, but it’s uphill work. 


* * * 


Take the case of Harold Logans, now. 
On December 21 The Guardian reported 
that he would have to spend his 35th 
Christmas behind bars, having been re- 
fused leave to appeal against sentence 
of three years’ imprisonment passed on 
him in October for theft and false pre- 
tences. Apparently Mr Logans found a 
clergyman’s cheque book and_ spent 
£1,300 at Harrods; although he has can- 
cer and doesn’t expect to live until next 
Christmas, Mr Justice Streatfield decided 
not to risk letting him out of jail. The 
public had to be protected, he said. Now, 
I ask you, what on earth could poor old 
Mr Logans have got up to on Christmas 
Day? Harrods isn’t even open then; and 
I’m sure the Yuletide turkey and a glass 
or two of Yuletide port would have put 
thieving right out of his head for a bit. 
Keeping him locked up for thirty years 
doesn’t seem to have done him - or the 
public - much good, anyway. 


Then there’s 84-year-old ex-seaman 
Tommy Green, who lives in an old 
people’s home in Leeds. Mr Green 
wouldn’t wear a collar and tie for Christ- 
mas, so he had his weekly tobacco allow- 
ance stopped. As the superintendent, 
Mr Frank Dudley, told the Daily Express 
on December 21, ‘““ We must take a stand 
on these matters. A collar and tie look 
much neater and much more respectable 


than a muffler.” Quite. Never forget 
neatness. Here’s a promise to Mr Dud- 
ley: as part of the battle for respecta- 
bility, ’m going to stop my cat sitting 
in front of the fire until he agrees to 
wear a blue ribbon at mealtimes. Out 
in the yard, Tiddles. We must take a 
stand. 
* Lo] 

It was a good Christmas, though, wasn’t 
it? My only regret is that I didn’t have 
time to dodge round to Garrard’s to buy 
my girl that baguette diamond and mar- 
quise diamond entwined scroll necklace. 
It was only £9,850, too. Never mind, 
there’s a:ways next year. 

* * * 


So much for the season of goodwill. What 
of the coming months? Well, I venture 
to fear that the name of Little Stevie 
Wonder will become a lot more familiar 
to us. Little Stevie Wonder is a blind 
13-year-old Negro singer, who also plays 
piano, harmonica, drums and so on. 
When I first heard his records, I liked the 
noise they made, while paying scant 
attention to the personality behind the 
noise. I particularly liked ‘ Workout, 
Stevie, Workout.” But Stevie’s appear- 
ance on ITV’s Ready, Steady, Go last 
Saturday changed all that. His corny 
old line about how we're really the most 
wonderful people in the world for liking 
him so much left me with a clear image 
of Little Stevie Pain-in-the-Neck. And 
it may be just that I’m getting old, but 
I find it very unnerving to see a 13-year- 
old boy singing a song like “ Hallelujah, 
I love her so.” 
es * e 


The other big teleflop was the last That 
Was The Week That Was. Everyone had 
been expecting them to go out with a 
bang, particularly after their Christmas 
pantomime, and they had to settle for 
a lazy rehash of selected items from 
1963. What a waste. 


ba] * La) 


Praise, though, where it’s due; and it’s 
definitely due to Solidarity for its cur- 
rent issue. Solidarity is nothing if not 
partisan, but it often contains material 
which would otherwise remain unpub- 
lished; and this issue is a good example. 
It contains an account, “ vivid and per- 
ceptive - if slightly starry-eyed,” of the 
shop stewards’ movement in 1955; a re- 
port of Terry Chandler’s trial which in- 
cludes Terry’s statement of his reasons 
for objecting to the jurors at the Old 
Bailey; and an eye-opening history of 
the London busmen’s long struggle 
against worsening conditions of work. 
This last article (‘“‘Buses and bosses” 
by Bob Potter) has got too much meat 
in it for me even to attempt to sum- 
marise it: but it will be included in 
a Solidarity pamphlet, London Busmen 
Speak for Themselves, which will appear 
“in the very near future.” The pam- 
phlet will cost 6d, from Bob Potter, 197 
King’s Cross Road, London W.C.1. Help- 
ers are wanted for sales to busmen. 
Also to appear soon is the first Solidarity 
paperback, Hungary 56, by Andy Ander- 
son. Same address, maximum price 
3s 6d. A lot of advance orders would 
help bring the cost down, perhaps to 
2s 6d, and any excess paid will be re- 
funded. 


Godfrey Featherstone 


Wilfred Owen (photo courtesy 
of Chatto and Windus) 


Wilfred Owen and 
the truth of war 


Wilfred Owen fought, killed and died 
during the First World War. Describing 
himself as “a conscientious objector 
with a seared conscience,’ he might 
have added “and with a seared con- 
sciousness,” since his best poems were 
written during a period of recuperation 
in England in 1916-17 recovering from 
the effects of neurasthenia.. He did not 
opt out of the fighting, because he felt 
that he would no longer be able to tell 
the “truth of war... and the pity war 
distilled,” to warn future generations, 
to be the spokesman of the ordinary 
soldier as he wished to be. He had many 
obstacles to overcome before he could 
achieve the kind of relevance and direct- 
ness, the encompassing of beauty and 
horror in a unified universe of discourse 
and reference. 


Plunged in the midst of daily horror, 
how was a poet, whose previous poetry 
had been part of the romantic hangover 
of diluted Georgian poeticisms, to react? 
How was he to lay bare his conscious- 
ness to the world of war and produce 
poetry: of a scope and strength to realise 
it? 

Previous poetry had given him warning 
of some of the obstacles. Edmund 
Blunden’s convincing rendering of the 
grey drabness and powerlessness of the 
ordinary soldiers’ situation showed the 
dangers of acceptance of war as a natural 
phenomenon of which man is the agent. 
Siegfried Sassoon, realising that war was 
man-made, vigorously satirised the un- 
caring bourgeois he thought had helped 
to make it and the ordinary soldier who 
acquiesced in it, but his satire lost much 
of its force because of the obviousness 
of his didactic intent, the exaggeration 
of his speech-renderings, the too stac- 
cato and over-emphatic verse. A centre 
to his verse, a balancing compassion, a 
convincingly objective viewpoint was 
needed and not found. Isaac Rosenberg, 
nearest to Owen in achievement, ap- 
proached too morbidly close the physical 
particularity of horror and lost essential 
credibility in such lines as 


A man’s brains splattered on 
A stretcher-bearer’s face. 


Owen's first attempts at war poems are 
in the Sassoon manner, to which he is 
largely unsuited. They are largely fail- 
ures - “I must go,” for example; but in 
“Smile, Smile, Smile” he becomes more 
precise and telling in his imitations of 
the patriotic speaker and of the unknow- 
ing reaction of the home public, fumbl- 
ing and sentimentalising over a horror 
they can’t and don’t want to understand. 


The most effective of Owen's satires, 
excelling anything that Sassoon himself 
wrote, is “ Dulce et Decorum Est.” Des- 
pite some inept rhymings and some 
melodrama, the poem forces itself on 
the memory by such lines embodying a 
gas attack: 


An ecstasy of fumbling, 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in 
time 
But someone still was yelling out 
and stumbling 
And floundering like a man in fire 
or lime— 
Dim through the misty panes and 
thick green light, 
As under a green sea, I saw him 
drowning. 


In all my dreams, before my helpless 
sight, 
He plunges at me, guttering, 
choking, drowning. 


The following stanzas place “you,” the 
ordinary patriotic reader, in the narra- 
tor’s position of seeing this gassed man’s 
terrible death and holds the reader 
helplessly open to the spectacle by its 
paralogical ‘ argumentative” strength 
and its utterly convincing angry compas- 
sion at the horror and for the reader 
who cannot comprehend it. 


By providing a context of imagery which 
removes some of the unreadable reality 
of war horrors, Owen is able to make 
the situation his poetry enacts seem 
more credible. By using the imagery of 
underwater, of dream and nightmare, of 
the surface of the moon, of hell and the 
underworld, he can realise the horror, 


whilst avoiding the intrusion of propa- . 


ganda and of morbidity. 


In “Mental Cases” he uses a similar 
context to suspend the reader’s disbe- 
lief: of these “ purgatorial shadows” to 
whom 
Sunlight seems a blood smear; 
night comes blood black; 
Dawn breaks open like a wound 
that bleeds afresh, 
he writes 
Always they must see these things 
and hear them, 
Batter of guns and shatter of 
flying muscles, 
Carnage incomparable, and human 
squander, 
Rucked too thick for these men’s 
extrication. 
Here, as in many other poems, the horri- 
fic physical immediacy and muscularity 
is checked from over-affecting the reader 
by the universalising and solemnising 
of the situation by “carnage incompar- 
able.” The verse could not be more 
mimetic of the situation and yet more 
relentlessly paralogical in its implicit 
argument. 


The psychological effects of war are at 
once symbolised and rendered in “ The 
Show” which is made particularly 
dramatically convincing by the distanc- 
ing of the narrator, so that he looks 
down on the entire battlefield which, on 
one level, is the earth itself. Avoiding 
what approaches neurasthenic intrusive- 
ness by converting it into a component 
of the state of mind of the narrator, 
“The Show ” has a framework metaphor 
of the ordinary caterpillar which gives 
the sense of an army seeming to be like 
one animal, feeling one urge, directed 
towards one end. The observer from a 
“vague height” looks down on the 
cratered and pitted landscape whose 
“beard” is “the horror of harsh wire” 
where “ thin caterpillars ” are moving: 


On dithering feet upgathered, more 
and more, 
Brown strings, towards strings of grey, 
with bristling spines, 
All migrants from green fields, 
intent on mire. 


Those that were grey, of more 
abundant spawns, 
Ramped on the rest and ate them 
and were eaten, 


In “terror of what that sight might 
mean,” fearing that the predatory in- 
stincts cannot be overcome, and indeed 
are progressively reducing him to a 
beast of prey, the narrator falls, as in a 
dream. The dream reaction, refusing to 
believe what the sight signifies, is 
pierced by the startling and conclusive 
particularity of the nightmare climax: 


And Death fell with me, 
like a deepening moan. 


t 


E 


Seca CaS si ae 


And he, picking a manner of worm, 
which half had hid 
Its bruises in the earth, 
but crawled no further, 
Showed me its feet, 
the feet of many men, 
And the fresh severed head of it, 
my head. 


The depth and courage of this poem’s 
exploration into man’s capacities for in- 
humanity impress almost as much as its 
prophetic accuracy and relevance to our 
present situation. 


Often ignored, and yet as effective as 
the war horror or dramatic-prophetic 
poems, are those which dramatically 
understate the situation and depend 
upon mundane particulars and refer- 
ences to give basis of credibility and 
universality. The tone and purpose of 
this kind of poem is to assist “men... 
that have no skill/ To speak of their 
distress” and to express Owen’s attempt- 
ed solidarity with them. The “pity” of 
war is not, in Owen, either condescend- 
ing or self-congratulatory and is rarely 
sentimental: the attitude that “pity” 
usually implies, he condemns in “ Dis- 
abled”: 


Now he will spend a few sick years 
in institutes, 
And do what things the rules 
consider wise 

And take what pity they may dole. 
Perhaps the most effective use of under- 
statement is in “The Send-Off” in 
which soldiers are quietly and anony- 
mously shuttled off to death and though 
they sing, have flowers and laugh at the 
women who gave them, the atmosphere 
is one of underlying and straining ten- 
sions as their train takes them, singing 
“down close darkening lanes” to the 
“siding-shed.” The familiar porters, 
guards, “unmoved signals” and lamps 
acquire a quiet menace in their ushering 
of the soldiers to war. “Secretly, like 
wrongs hushed up.” Wrong is being 
done to these men, but startlingly they 
themselves are shown to be wrongs who 
will do wrong. Despite their overwhelm- 
ing feeling of powerlessness, they still 
bear responsibility in the area where 
their impotence in the face of those who 
decide on and profit from wars shades 
into apathy. A few will “creep back, 
silent. . . / Up half-known roads,” and 
here emerges a genuine and convincing 
“pity” for the “ creep ” implies not only 
a dejected and shattered subject, but 
also a reduction to the broken animal, 
which is, in some part, deserved. 


Owen did not fully escape Georgian 
“ poeticisings ” in most of his poems, but 
what is to be wondered at is the extent 
to which he did avoid and become con- 
scious of them: he consciously tried to 
reassert the full dignity and humanity 
of the concepts they befogged after a 
eentury of misuse. He achieves this in 
“ Insensibility " by the use of assonance, 
half-rhyme and internal rhyme where he 
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berates the “dullards’’ whose choice 


“made themselves immune.” 


To pity and to whatever moans 
in man 
Before the last sea and the 
hapless stars; 
Whatever mourns when many 
leaves these shores; 
Whatever shares 
The eternal reciprocity of tears. 


Like “Strange Meeting” this comes 
perilously near to attitudinising and_ is 
yet firmly noble in its achievement. The 
argumentative and deepening progres- 
sion of theme sustained by technical 
means is at the same time restrained 
by these means from becoming an empty 
gesture or an artifice. The “ last sea” in 
an Owen context is the romantic sea of 
death retrieved from weary vacuity by 
the implications of the underwater 
imagery by which Owen adequately 
realises war horrors: the last sea may 
be a sea of gas, a sea of mud, a slough 
of despond or the setting for gathering 
blindness, as in the “The Sentry”: 
“ Byeballs, huge-bulged like squids,” the 
“stars” are “hapless” suns, because 
they cannot revive the corpses littering 
no-man’s-land. The “tears” are felt and 
bitter ones, not easy gestures. The 
“eternal reciprocity” is not only of 
tears, but of a shared humanity in facing 
death and the necessity to kill, a com- 
radeship “wound with the war’s hard 
wire.” Implicit in that “ reciprocity ” 
also is what is said more emphatically 
in “ Strange Meeting ” - that the courage, 
nobility and community which emerges 
in the face of war and suffering can 
also be used to prevent them. 


By suspending artificial differentiations, 
Owen passed from the “ poetically beau- 
tiful” to the unqualifiedly horrible with 
a menacing ease which combines them 
in the same universe of discourse. He 
suceeeded in incorporating in his con- 
sciousness an imaginative knowledge of 
the violent and the horrible, realising 
it in his greatest poems without the in- 
trusion of the sentimental propagandist 
intention or of a neurasthenically mor- 
bid preoccupation. In “Strange Meeting” 
he predicted that unless men could 
bring themselves to face this knowledge 
in a totally involved and imaginative 
way, man could not long survive his own 
predatoriness : 


. men will go content with what 

we spoiled, 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and 
be spilled. 

They will be swift with the swiftness 

of the tigress. 

None will break ranks, though 
nations trek from progress. 
The quotations are taken from the new 
edition of Wilfred Owen's collected 
poems, edited by C. Day Lewis, which 
includes Edmund Blunden’s preface, and 
~ published by Chatto and Windus at 

1s. 
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Jerome D. Frank 


non-violence 
and 


human nature 


Despite the long history of non-violence, 
recent non-violent campaigns have dis- 
played so many innovations that the 
technique must be regarded as essen- 
tially new. Like all new social inven- 
tions, it has aroused great hopes, but 
also raised questions as to its ultimate 
potentialities and limitations. 
Non-violent techniques of conflict reso- 
lution cover an enormous range. I pro- 
pose to confine myself to those that 
share three features. 

First, they are forms of organised, disci- 
plined group activity, not individual 
martyrdom or mere passive suffering. 
Secondly, they come into play only 
when there is no alternative to a trial 
of strength and where the opponent 
possesses the means of violence and is 
prepared to use them. If both sides are 
committed to non-violence, there is, of 
course, no problem. I would, therefore, 
exclude conflicts that from the start can 
be resolved by adjudication, arbitration, 
or compromise. 

Thirdly, I shall consider only non-violent 
methods whose central thrust is psycho- 
logical. This is not to imply that the 
psychological pressure of non-violent 
campaigns is their most effective feature. 
On the contrary, I suspect that the 
economic pressure of strikes, boycotts, 
and the discouragement of new invest- 
ments in an area because of the threat 
of civil disorder account for most of the 
success of non-violent campaigns. How- 
ever, as a psychiatrist, it behoves me to 
focus on their psychological aspects. 

In order to make sense out of the ques- 
tions I shall raise, it is necessary to 
sketch the outlines of a theory of non- 
violence. This begins with the recogni- 
tion that man - or perhaps I should say 
men, since throughout the animal king- 
dom males do most of the fighting - men 
are particularly ferocious animals. Like 
males of other species, men fight mainly 
for four reasons: to protect themselves, 
to protect their females from other 
males (in this connection, it is interest- 
ing that all human societies are lenient 
towards crimes of passion), to protect 
their young, and to protect their terri- 
tory, which for humans usually means 
their land and property. 


They differ from males of all other 
animals in that they are not inhibited 
from killing their own kind. Male ani- 
mals fight in single combat - only men 


murder each other en masse. Human 
history is a bloodbath, interrupted by 
periods in which the victor is able to 
enforce peace, or the combatants must 
pause to recover from their injuries. 
Several factors inhibit males of non- 
human species from exterminating each 
other that do not operate effectively in 
men. One is that the secretion of male 
sex hormone, which is related to ag- 
gressiveness, is periodic in other ani- 
mals, and they fight only when the 
hormone level is high. Another is that 
most species have fighting rituals or 
displays that avert actual bloodshed. 
Howler monkeys yell at each other, sea- 
gulls pull grass, and these symbolic 
fights usually suffice to determine the 
victor. 

Men are free of the restraints imposed 
on other animals for several reasons. 
We produce male sex hormones contin- 
uously, not merely in the mating season, 
sO our aggressiveness can always be 
aroused. We kill at a distance enemies 
whom we never see, so that the inhibit- 
ory mechanisms that might operate in 
face-to-face combat do not come into 
play. 

However, the main attribute that frees 
men from inhibition against killing their 
own kind is the very one that makes us 
human, the capacity to symbolise. In 
contrast to all other living things, hu- 
mans are motivated chiefly not by bio- 
logical needs but by values, by ideas of 
right and wrong. This leads us to 
attach supreme importance to abstrac- 
tions like freedom, Communism, and 
God, and we are ready to kill and die 
for them. In this lies man’s greatest 
danger and his greatest hope. 

Our power to symbolise enables us to 
view the same experience in an endless 
variety of ways, depending on the values 
we attach to it. The danger is that men 
can freely kill fellow humans by pictur- 
ing the group they wish to kill as non- 
human. The enemy is always viewed as 
lacking in the characteristic that makes 
human beings human - a sense of right 


Right: how to stay human in a non- 
violent conflict - a demonstrator 
against segregation is carried away 
from a sit-in held in the city hall, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in May 
1963. 

Below, opposite: the long-range 
bloodbath - the result of bombing 
at Hamburg in the last war. 


and wrong. The enemy is either su- 
premely wicked - bad beyond any hope 
of redemption - or too low to have any 
morality. In the first category is the 
picture of the enemy as utterly unscru- 
pulous, deceitful and cruel. Christians 
could righteously kill the infidel; Mo- 
hammedans had a holy duty to extermin- 
ate Christian dogs; and Nazis, with clear 
consciences, could wipe out Jews, who 
were alleged to indulge in ritual murder 
of children. We are told that the Com- 
munists, because they are atheists, have 
no moral scruples, and they view us as 
capitalist-imperialist oppressors whose 
only god is money. 


The other way of dehumanising an 
opponent is to see him as too primitive 
to have any morality. Thus Kipling 
characterised the Indians as “lesser 
breeds without the law,” and today the 
Afrikaners refer to the Blacks as 
“things.” They do not even count the 
Blacks in their census figures. 


Non-violent fighters try to inhibit the 
enemy from killing at both biological 
and psychological levels. Biologically 
violence seems to be stimulated by dis- 
plays of fear, anger or counter-violence. 
These behaviours, of course, are abjured 
by non-violent fighters. Instead they try 
to maintain an attitude of friendly cour- 
age coupled with willingness to suffer 
without retaliation. There seems to be 
some evidence that if these attitudes can 
be maintained long enough, they do in- 
hibit violence in the opponent. 


I believe that the main thrust of non- 
violence, however, is at the symbolic 
level. The non-violent fighter refuses to 
let his opponent dehumanise him. By 
his candour, courage, sense of responsi- 
bility, personal dignity, and by exempli- 
fication of the highest moral principles, 
he continually reminds both himself and 
his adversary that he is not only human, 
but a better specimen of humanity than 
his opponent. The non-violent fighter 
tries to win by turning his opponent's 
values against him - by morally embar- 
rassing him. 


Some of the effectiveness of the non- 
violent struggles of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians against the Nazis may have 
lain in the fact that, as Nordics, the 
Germans held them in high regard. 
Hence they could demoralise the Nazis 
by treating them with contempt. Leaders 
of the non-violent campaigns in India 
subscribed to religious principles that 
the British respected. Trained in Eng- 
land, they knew how to disconcert the 
English by appealing to their sense of 
fair play. In the United States, the point 
need hardly be laboured that Negroes 
and whites have been brought up in the 
same culture and indoctrinated with the 
same dreams. The Negro’s most effective 
appeal is to the “ American dream” of 
equal opportunity for all. 


If this psychological analysis of non- 
violence is correct, it suggests that the 
method can only work when the con- 
tending groups are in face-to-face con- 
tact. This leads to my first question, 
which arises from the danger that man- 
kind may destroy itself in nuclear war. 
Nuclear weapons demand the eventual 
abolition of war as a necessity for human 
sirvival, and this means that we have 
to find non-violent ways of resolving 
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international conflicts fought at vast 
distances by soldiers who never meet. 
Does this mean that non-violent methods 
of conflict resolution can never be used 
at the international level? Or can one 
conceive of ways of modifying them, 
perhaps through new uses of modern 
mass communication media such as tele- 
vision, so that they could be applied to 
the solution of international conflicts? 
Human survival may depend on an 
affirmative answer. 


That is a very abstract question. Let 
me next bring up one that must be 
answered out of direct experience. What 
do non-violent fighters do with their im- 
pulses to violence? The continual humi- 
liations and threats to which they are 
exposed must arouse intense anger 
which they must repress. Psychiatrists 
believe from clinical experience that 
emotions that are blocked from direct 
expression tend to manifest themselves 
obliquely. Repressed anger, for example, 
may appear as a headache or high blood 
pressure, or the person may turn it on 
himself and become depressed or even 
kill himself. Groups that have high 
suicide rates have low homicide rates, 
and vice versa, as if anger that cannot 
be directed outward may turn inward. 
At the level of nations, a recent study 
has found that societies with many 
suicides are more apt to wage war than 
those with many homicides. It almost 
seems as if citizens who can’t express 
their aggressions by killing members of 
their own group take out their feelings 
on other groups.* 


The harrowing experiences of members 
of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee represent provocations as 
extreme as those met in war. How much 
provocation can a non-violent fighter 
take before he breaks out into violence? 
Or, if he can hold himself in check 
during the campaign, is he more prone 
to become violent afterwards? In this 
connection, I cannot help wondering 
whether the terrible massacres that 
accompanied the partition of India rep- 
resented in part an explosive release of 
the anger that the Hindus had suppres- 
sed for years in the service of satya- 
graha. 


Non-violent fighters characteristically 
master their angry feelings through ad- 
hering to a religious philosophy that 
preaches the ultimate supremacy of love 
and the redemptive power of suffering. 
Does this limit the successful use of non- 
violent methods to those who hold this 
philosophy? The Danish and Norwegian 
resistance movements were sustained by 
patriotism, suggesting that adherence to 
any of many different ideals might suf- 
fice. Can non-violent methods be used 
on a purely tactical basis, as some be- 


*Progress Report, July 22, 1962, published by 
Stanford Studies in International Conflict and 
Integration, Robert C. North, Director, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 


lieve? Would not the temptation to 
abandon them if they did not succeed 
promptly be very great? 


The hardest questions arise from the 
fact that to date non-violent campaigns 
have all been waged in a context of 
violence. The threat of violence has 
always lurked in the wings. Although 
the primary aim in human combat is to 
change the opponent’s mind, to make 
him submit to your will, one cannot 
deny that threatening him with bodily 
harm is a very effective way of doing 
this, and if you kill him, you no longer 
have to worry about what he thinks. 


So far only groups that believe that 
they cannot hope to win by violence 
have adhered to non-violent tactics. This 
applies to Danish and Norwegian resist- 
ance against the Nazis, the Indians 
against the British, and the American 
Negroes against the whites. 


Furthermore, these non-violent move- 
ments could potentially mobilise super- 
ior violence on their side. The British 
knew that too harsh suppression of 
Gandhi and his followers would stimu- 
late violent revolutionary movements, 
and they were fighting for their exist- 
ence at the time. The Danish and Nor- 
wegian movements might have failed if 
the Nazis had not been defeated in war. 
In our country, the federal courts can 
mobilise overwhelming power in defence 
of Negro rights, as Mississippi has 
learned, and Martin Luther King has 
wondered in print whether the Mont- 
gomery bus strike could have succeeded 
if the Supreme Court decision had not 
come through in the nick of time. 


Moreover, leaders of non-violent move- 
ments constantly remind their opponents 
that if their demands are not met, they 
may not be able to keep their followers 
in check. Is the threat of violence an 
integral part of the suecess of non-vio- 
lence? Can non-violent campaigns suc- 
ceed in the complete absence of this 
roca If not, are they truly non-vio- 
ent? 


The final question I wish to raise harks 
back to the assumption that the main 
psychological power of non-violence is 
that it prevents the opponent from de- 
humanising the non-violent fighter; thus 
it seems to presuppose some common 
ground with the adversary. The question 
is, can non-violent methods succeed 
when this common ground doesn’t 
exist? 

Let me digress a moment to point out 
that this question is usually phrased 
somewhat differently. It is usually put: 
could non-violent methods succeed 
against a ruthless dictatorship with no 
regard for human life? What if, for 
example, the English had _ followed 
Hitler's advice to shoot Gandhi and, if 
this did not work, to shoot two hundred 
of his leaders, and so on until the move- 
ment was broken? I do not believe that 
this goes to the heart of the matter. 
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Dictatorships, unless overthrown by an 
outside enemy or by assassination of the 
dictator, are only defeated by internal 
rot. While they are riding high, violent 
methods are as ineffective against them 
as non-violent ones. Actually the Jatter, 
with suitable modifications such as dis- 
persal of leadership, might prove to be 
particularly effective against a dictator- 
ship because by avoiding the kind of 
threat that keeps the dictator’s forces 
cohesive, they would be better able to 
exploit the mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust with which all dictatorships are 
riddled and so hasten its dissolution. 


The supreme test, then, would be not a 
ruthless dictatorship but a situation in 
which there is no way of getting into 
human communication with the oppres- 
sor because he regards you as non-human, 
the way the Afrikaners regard the 
Blacks. The question is, is it possible 
to mobilise sufficiently powerful group 
standards to sustain a non-violent cam- 
paign in the face of this attitude long 
enough to convince the opponent that 
the non-violent fighters are also human? 
Certainly the cost in human life and 
suffering would be very high. 


These, then, are the questions about 
non-violence that occur to me as a 
psychiatrist: (1) can non-violent methods 
be used in conflicts between nations; 
(2) how do non-violent fighters manage 
their anger; (3) will groups rely on them 
exclusively when violent methods are 
also available; (4) can they work except 
in a context of actual or potential vio 
lence; and (5) do they offer any hope in 
situations where the contending groups 
cannot communicate in human terms. 


I have tentative partial answers to some 
of these questions and hope that better 
ones will emerge. 


In stressing doubts, I should add that 
one must not expect more of non-violent 
methods of fighting than of violent ones. 
No form of waging conflict always wins. 
The most one can ask of non-violent 
techniques is that where they fail, and 
they certainly will fail sometimes, vio- 
lent methods would have failed more 
completely. 

More to the point is that non-violent 
methods have succeeded when no-one 
would have foreseen it. Who would have 
dared predict that a little man clad in a 
loincloth would drive the British out of 
India by non-violent methods, or that 
Norwegian teachers could reduce the 
Nazis to fuming impotence by simply 
not co-operating, or that Mrs Parks’ re- 
fusal to give up her bus seat to a white 
man could have such far-reaching 
effects? 


Jerome D. Frank is Professor of Psychi- 
atry at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, USA. This paper was 
originally presented at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., at a conference 
on “Youth, non-violence and_ social 
change.” 
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Inside Pentonville 


Pentonville: a sociological study of an 
English prison, by Terence and Pauline 
Morris, assisted by Barbara Barer. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 50s.) 


I think I shall always remember my in- 
troduction to the “modern English 
prison.” It was a cold, clear November 
night. The eighty-mile cross-country 
journey in an out-dated Black Maria was 
over. My escort had wished me good 
luck. We stood outside the steel gates 
of the reception block. Somebody on 
the inside called out, “ Another bloody 
reception,” and I knew that I had ar- 
rived. I saw the medical officer that 
night when he stopped to ask me if I 
was all right, and the governor and the 
chaplain in the morning. The chaplain 
asked me about my religion, and the 
governor asked me if I could scrub. He 
also told me why I was in prison, and 
why I should obey the rules while I 
remained there. Within minutes the 
centre principal officer was shouting ob- 
scenities at me because IJ talked to a 
fellow prisoner as we were marched 
away to the mail bag shop. For the re- 
mainder of my sentence, the governor, 
the chaplain and the senior officers were 
as much part of my captivity as the 
ordinary officers who merely carried out 
their orders. 


I learnt many things during my sen- 
tence. I learnt that the governor ran 
the prison, and his spirit hung heavily 
over it even when he was off duty. I 
léarnt that the staff feared him as much 
as the prisoners did, and that the gentl- 
est of them shouted their commands 
when he was around. “Don’t take any 
notice of that,” a friendly officer said 
as he escorted me past the governor’s 
office to the coal yard, “If I don’t shout 
he thinks I’m slacking.” J learnt which 
was the best way of doing my time with- 
out being a “ good prisoner “> who were 
the friendly and helpful prisoners; and 
who were the decent officers. I learnt 
what was the significance of Chapel, and 
the impact of the chaplain, the doctor, 
and the DPA on the life of the prison. 
In brief, I learnt that prison was a little 
world of its own, and everybody had 
something to contribute to it. 


The day before my sentence ended the 
governor made his sole contribution to 
my rehabilitation. “ You’re going out in 
the morning,” he said, “ Don’t come back 
again.” That, I thought, was my busi- 
ness, but I dared not tell him so. 


Two years later the governor and I were 
again face to face, this time in Penton- 
ville, and on terms of equality, for I was 
wearing my own clothes, and I had a 
handle to my name. I presume that is 
why he failed to recognise me, and thus 
accepted me as a prison visitor. “It’s 
been nice to meet you,” he said, “I 
hope we shall meet again.” So, for 
almost twenty years, I have been “ back 
again.” If during that time I have 
learned to understand something of the 
world of Pentonville - which is, after all, 
the world of the modern English prison, 
the Victorian legacy that is the mill- 
stone of our present system - I have 
learned the hard way, which to the pre- 
sent time has been the only way for 
most people who are more than slightly 
interested in prisons and the people who 
populate them. 


With the publication of Terence and 
Pauline Morris’s study of Pentonville, 
the need to learn the hard way is re- 
moved. It is not a substitute for personal 
experience, nor indeed would they 
make the claim. For those who are in- 
volved in the world of prisons, their 
study analyses, examines, and clarifies, 
so that it sharpens experience, and offers 
it direction through understanding. It is 
the textbook for those who believe they 
have a contribution to make profes- 
sionally and voluntarily, and who recog- 
nise the need to understand exactly 
what they are doing. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the 
world of prisons is that of recognising 
what the prisoner in particular, and the 
rest in general, are saying. The prisoner 
who tells the welfare officer that he is 
returning to thieving on his discharge 
may well be registering his disappoint- 
ment that he has been asked about his 
plans for the future when he expected 
that plans would be placed before him. 
The officer who bitterly criticises the 
prison service may in fact be expressing 


his unhappiness that his wife has left 
him for another man, and is blaming 
the service for it. It may cost the prison 
visitor, for example, many years of visit- 
ing to develop an interpretative skill. 
The Morrises succeed by virtue of the 
skill they brought with them to the 
research in the first place. 


The extent of their contribution is not 
diminished by omissions which for me 
deprive their work of a proper balance. 
The officer is stripped bare, and may 
well have cause for resentment, for if 
“the primary object of this study then 
has been to look at the prison at Penton- 
ville as an on-going social system, to 
attempt to identify its formal objectives 
and the means of their attainment, to 
sketch the broad outlines of its social 
culture, and, by providing a descriptive 
analysis of its culture, to examine cer- 
tain aspects of the dichotomy of its 
latent and manifest functions, that is, 
to study the variations between the in- 
tended and unintended consequences of 
day-to-day behaviour within the institu- 
tion,” then the officer has a right to 
expect that others in higher positions 
than his should be laid bare also. The 
officer would not feel his nudity half as 
much if he could see governors, chap- 
lains, medical and welfare officers as 
much as beginning to cast a clout. 
“ We’re made out to be a crowd of vil- 
lains, no better than the prisoners. Why 
don’t they print what prisoners think 
about the governor, and the SMO? 
What’s good for some is good for all.” 

It may be that I am misinterpreting the 
scope of the study when I agree with 
the officer who says that while prisoners 
talk of corrupt officers, so also they 
talk of governors who are “ queers,” 
chiefs who are “sadists,” and medical 
officers who are as paranoid as any 
prisoner. It is not what is said that it 
important, but the truth it reveals that 
the superior staff are as much part of 
the prison setting as the lowest ranking 
officer, and require, therefore, the same 
scrutiny and prominence that the study 
gives to the ordinary “screw.” The 
statement, for example, that “a detailed 
analysis of the limitations of welfare 
and after-care in Pentonville belong 


more properly to a treatise on penology 
and social administration than to a socio- 
jogical analysis of the prison commun- 
ity” is debatable. In so far as it adds 
something to the prison culture, to 
attitudes, communication, and co-opera- 
tion, it could be argued that it should 
be analysed, particularly now that 
women welfare officers are an everyday 
part of the scene. 


It could be, of course, that the Home 
Office which “has gone far in allowing 
us to print material ...” could not go 
far enough, and that while it was con- 
tent to permit the dissection of some 
aspects of the prison culture, it was 
fearful of the consequences of a total 
operation. If this is not so, it becomes 
more than difficult to understand the 
meaning of the statement, “On 30 June 
1959 an attempt was made to survey 
the hospital’s activities.” 


Nevertheless, the Home Office is to be 
congratulated that it sanctioned the re- 
search in the first place, and permitted 
the present book to be published. It is 
a study that stands in its own right, and 
a tribute both to the scholarship of the 
authors, and the perspicacity of Pauline 
Morris in particular who was placed in 
the enviable, or unenviable, position of 
being the first woman to be given the 
run of the prison. Pentonville has open- 
ed the way to a better understanding 
of prison and imprisonment. It can 
help those who are about to enter the 
prison service as well as those who are 
already involved in it. It can educate 
the rest of us who are committed only 
because of our citizenship. If it had 
appeared twenty years ago, even my old 
governor’s command, “‘ Don’t come back 
again’ might have worn some semblance 
of reality. If we can regard this book 
as the beginning, then perhaps we can 
say, as Dickens said, “Who knows, but 
by the time the series reaches its con- 
clusion, it may be discovered that... . 
prison doors should be barred on the 
outside, no less heavily and carefully 
than they are barred within ...”, so 
that the Home Office having bravely 
opened the doors of Pentonville to out- 
siders may even more courageously shut 
them to prisoners. 


WHAT IS CRIME? 


Crime and the Social Structure, by J. B. 
Mays. (Faber, 30s.) 


This is a book of uneven merit. Writing 
as a sociologist, Mays develops the theme 
of crime being the natural and _ inevit- 
able product of a social structure such 
as ours. When he ventures to discuss 
the psychology of crime and the mech- 
anisms of the socialisation process in the 
family, he is confused by his less than 
adequate grasp of the subject on the one 
hand, and his desire to promote methods 
which he believes, more or less as a 
matter of faith, to be therapeutic. He 
is conscious of some confusion in his 
approach, and frankly admits that “I 
am aware that some readers may be of 
the opinion that I am anxious both to 
eat my cake and still have it! They may 
consider that there is an unresolved 
paradox in my claim that crime is both 
inevitable and yet must be fought and 
restrained,” I suggest that Mays’ para- 
dox lies in the fact that he is not pre- 
pared to face the full implications of 
the sociological analysis that he makes. 


It is pleasant to read a book on crimi- 
nology written by a humane and liberal- 
minded man. Mays differs from some 
criminologists in that there is little 
virtuous condemnation of criminals and 
criminality in his book. He does not 
lean on the Christian notion of sin as 
though it explained everything. As a 
sociologist he is prepared to consider 
the facts that have been analysed by the 
American sociologists, Sutherland, 


Whyte, Clinard etc, and to write, “So 
far we have in the main been discussing 
crime as a business. But it is possible to 
look at things the other way on, to con- 
sider business as a crime.” But having 


gone so far, Mays does not develop his 
thesis much further than pointing out 
that, as an enormous amount of unpun- 
ished and unpunishable “ white-collar 
crime” is normally conducted as part of 
our ordinary economy, there is some- 
thing essentially criminogenic in respect- 
able society. He categorises delinquency 
as a “normal” phenomenon, i.e. one 
that is necessarily to be expected in our 
civilisation, but he does not go as far as 
questioning the essential political charac- 
ter of a society organised to protect and 
foster gigantic swindlers, but to harry 
and persecute petty ones. He is not, in 
fact, prepared to “consider business as 
a crime,” 


If the author is chary of pursuing his 
argument too far to the left, he is 
shocked by the theories of the right. He 
quotes Durkheim’s sophisticated theory 
which appears in The Rules of the Socio- 
logical Method and condemns it as “an 
outrage to decency.” This is a curious 
form of attack on an academic socio- 
logical theory, but Mays’ argument is 
never far from his emotions. What 
Durkheim argued was that crime is 
functional in society, that is, that it has 
a positive integrative value, and by the 
punishment (or martyrdom) of people 
who are labelled ‘ criminals” society 
constantly defines its mores in a forceful 
way. Although this thesis is rejected, 
basically because it is too cruel for a 
humanitarian of Mays’ type to entertain, 
it has had a profound effect upon the 
book. Mays accepts that criminals will 
always be with us, and proposes pallia- 
tive methods. It is here that he is at 
his weakest; he has nothing to offer in 
the way of crime prevention beyond the 
stale old methods of the boys’ club and 


the jolly good chaps who, by their 
example, can turn young lads along the 
right path. He does not mention that 
this idea was very thoroughly invali- 
dated by the Cambridge-Somerville study 
to which he refers in another connec- 
tion. He does, however, quote some 
views of Barbara Wootton on the ex- 
pansion of a general children’s service 
which would replace the courts, clinics, 
approved schools, etc., which currently 
deal with the problems of the behaviour 
of young people. 


I am conscious of behaving like Balaam 
in reverse - having set out to praise a 
book of above-average merit in the run 
of popular criminological works, I find 
myseif fastening upon the many weak- 
nesses which are all too evident. Mays 
has written too much; anecdote is piled 
on anecdote, and the same points are 
endlessly repeated. We long to check 
him in midstream and assure him that 
yes, he has already made his point. He 
is not unaware that much that passes 
for fact about an alleged rising tide of 
delinquency is largely baloney, and he 
quotes Rolph, the ex-policeman crimi- 
nologist: “But among those who have 
actually watched the machinery of com- 
pilation at what might be called the 
feeding end, it must be difficult to keep 
a straight face when the figures come 
out every year.” 


Yet knowing that the statistics are not 
what they seem, and that they require 
considerable interpretation if they are to 
reveal any social reality, Mays goes on 
in the later part of the book to write as 
if all the nonsense published in the 
papers about enormously rising rates of 
delinquency were true. At the end of 


the book an appendix of six tables of 
figures relating to crime statistics 
appears. Such tables are very much 
worse than useless without proper in- 
terpretation: such figures are actively 
misleading. No mention is made, for 
instance, that the 1950 revision of the 
method of presenting certain statistics 
makes it pointless to compare the per- 
centages given in Criminal Statistics be- 
fore and after that date without know- 
ing just what changes the Home Office 
introduced. The publishers should 
either remove these tables from future 
editions of the book, or include a full 
een of the statistical artifacts in 
them. 


This book is presumably meant for the 
lay reader, but unfortunately the lay 
person is likely to underestimate its 
merits because of the vast deal of chaff 
which is mixed with the wheat. He is 
likely to get lost in Mays’ ramblings 
through the jungle of speculation, or 
bored with his personal anecdotes and 
long quotes from newspapers. The chap- 
ters dealing with the sociology of crime 
are well worth reading, and so is the last 
chapter in which the author tries to put 
his ideas together and to arrive at some 
positive suggestions. The last chapter 
gives us a fair view of the author him- 
self, and one cannot help sympathising 
with the predicament of a warm-hearted 
youth club leader, a self-confessed ad- 
mirer of “splendid and stirring Church- 
illian words,” who, by the study of soci- 
ology, has come upon some very disturb- 
ing facts about the nature of the society 
of which he is a member - facts which 
might lead to even more disturbing 
conclusions if one really pursued them. 


LS. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM WAR DRAGS ON 


Adam Roberts writes: After the coup 
detat in Saigon last November there 
were hopes in many quarters that the 
guerilla war in South Vietnam might 
be concluded in the near future. These 
hopes now seem to be evaporating. The 
war, between Viet Cong guerillas and 
South Vietnamese Government forces, is 
not expected to end within the next two 
years, and after US Defence Secretary 
McNamara’s visit to South Vietnam last 
month, the United States has quietly 
dropped its plans to end the 16,000-man 
US military mission by 1965. 

David Halberstam, the New York Times 


Pennsylvania 
greets Indians 


John Papworth reports from Philadel- 
phia: Satish Kumar and E. P. Menon, 
who have walked from Delhi, via Mos- 
cow to Philadelphia, have been joined 
on their last lap to Washington by 40- 
year-old American Rodney Smith and 
myself. We have received surprisingly 
frequent acts of generosity here in 
Pennsylvania, the Quaker-founded state. 
People in cars have stopped to offer us 
money, and, surprised by our refusal to 
take it, since we neither carry nor accept 
money, have decided to send their money 
to the Committee for Non-Violent 
Action in New York. A cafe propriet- 
ress offered anything we wanted “on 
the house,” and so on: in fact I think 
we would be surprised if such generous 
acts were to stop, and not a single sign 
of hostility has been evinced anywhere: 
so far. 

In Philadelphia Friends Meeting House, 
Kumar and Menon explained their ob- 
jectives to receptive and questioning 
audiences. We have visited many Quaker 
schools, where we found a high standard 
of pupils’ questions and a refreshing 
readiness to discuss the unorthodox 
views which our team advance. We were 
told, however, that in state schools 
things might have been less informal 
and open, even if we could have entered 
them. 

We have had some press and television 
coverage, but none to compare with a 
two-hour session on a local radio, where 
we were given complete freedom to ad- 
vance our views and discuss them with 
Joe Rainey, the local ‘star reporter,” 
who occasionally interrupted us to an- 
nounce a commercial. Within half an 
hour of the broadcast’s beginning a 
lady rang up to say that we were all 
communists. Her call was broadcast and 
our listeners were able to hear Joe 
Rainey deal with her in a very liberal- 
minded way. 

The team expects to arrive in Washing- 
ton on January 6 and already the Indian 
members have sent a letter to President 
Johnson bringing greetings from those 
they have met on their long trek and 
requesting an interview with him. 


correspondent, returned recently from 

Saigon, and wrote on December 23: 
“The key question remains how 
deeply the South Vietnamese people 
want to win the war and how heavy 
a sacrifice they and their new leaders 
are prepared to make. . . . The out- 
look is that the situation will deterior- 
ate unless the government can wrest 
the initiative from the guerillas. Un- 
less it can, there appear to be only 
two likely alternatives. 


“One is a neutralist settlement. The 
other is the use of United States com- 
bat troops to prop up the government. 
“Despite President de Gaulle’s idea 
of a neutral Vietnam free of American 
influence and with closer ties to 
France, most observers believe that a 
neutralist settlement would leave a 
vacuum in South Vietnam that could 
be exploited by Communist North 
Vietnam. These observers say that a 
Communist takeover in the South 
would probably follow a neutralist 
settlement in about two years. 


“The use of United States troops for 
combat ... would pose major prob- 
lems. Some think that nothing would 
please the Communist world more 
than the sight of American troops 
fighting the Viet Cong.” 
In view of the unlikelihood of these 
alternatives being accepted, Mr Halber- 
stam suggests that there may be a more 
vigorous military campaign in the dry 
season, which begins now and lasts for 
some four months: but there are enor- 
mous political and military difficulties, 
he states. 
One political difficulty is the lack of 
clarity about war aims. The New York 
Times on December 24 pointed out 
editorially - not for the first time - that 
it is far from clear exactly what the US 
is fighting for. Another difficulty is that 
the new South Vietnamese military 
junta does not appear to be very popular 
in South Vietnam, though it is widely 
recognised that political support is as 
important as military support against 
guerilla fighters. The new leaders of the 
country have made few efforts to win 
the confidence of the people, and one 
such attempt - a trip by Maj-Gen Duong 
Van Minh to Tayninh on December 27 - 
was a rather awkward affair, according 
to the New York Times correspondent, 
Hedrick Smith. The trip marked the 
adherence of the Cao Dai religious sect 
to Saigon, and the religious leader of 
the Cao Dai was quoted as saying: 
“The people are like water, and the 
government like a vessel. A vessel 
always floats on the water, but the 
water can always make the boat cap- 
size.” 
If the Cao Dai are now supporting the 
regime, the Buddhists seem less certain. 
Last Tuesday, a large convention of 14 
South Vietnamese Buddhist sects was 
scheduled to open, and its purposes were 
expected to be political. The head of 
the Buddhist Student Association said 
earlier (New York Times, December 
27): “The rural population considers 


Christmas in jail for 
US Cuba marchers 


Fourteen members of the Quebec-Wash- 
ington-Guantanamo march, organised by 
the US Committee for Non-Violent 
Action, spent Christmas fasting in 
Albany Jail, Georgia, after they were 
arrested on December 23 on charges of 
disorderly conduct, deviating from the 
route through Albany prescribed by the 
police, and failure to obey an officer. 
Normally, they would have been tried 
the day after Christmas by the Re- 
corder’s Court, which meets twice a 
week, but instead the date of the trial 
will not even be named until January 
6 


In meetings held earlier with the Albany 
Chief of Police, the marchers had per- 
suaded him to allow them to leaflet, but 
he had refused to allow them to march 
through the main shopping and business 
district and prescribed a route which 
would bypass the district. They conse- 
quently warned him that they would 
leave this route at a certain point and 
attempt to march through the main 
shopping district. 

On the morning of December 23, they 
did turn into the main shopping centre 
and were prevented from going any 
further by the police, who arrested 


them. Twelve of the marchers refused 
to co-operate, went limp, and were car- 
ried to the waiting police cars on 
stretchers. They were offered bail, 
which all refused on the grounds that 
poor people often find it impossible to 
raise the required sum and that they did 
not wish to receive unequal treatment. 


A friend of the demonstrators, Fred 
Moore, was arrested by the police after 
persisting in his attempts to find out 
what the charges were against them. 
He was held until Christmas Day and 
then released after several attempts had 
been made to take his fingerprints, all 
of which he resisted. 


Bradford Lyttle, co-ordinator of the 
Quebec-Guantanamo march, commented, 
referring to his experiences on the 1961 
San Francisco-Moscow march, “Two 
years ago I was able to distribute leaflets 
and walk with signs through the heart 
of Russian cities such as Minsk, Smo- 
lensk, and Moscow. We demonstrated 
at the Polish Ministry of Defence in 
Warsaw and at a Red Army radar base 
near Moscow. I hope the walk to Guan- 
tanamo will be able to enjoy similar 
rights in Albany, Georgia.” 


the change in regime just a coup d’etat, 
not a revolution. ... A revolution must 
bring about changes at the lowest levels 
of society, not just in the superstructure. 
. .. The great difference between the 
cities and the countryside is still ob- 
vious.” He went on to say that the 
government clearly needed “a backing 
force,” and that Buddhism could be 
such a force. 


Other Buddhists, however, seem to have 
doubts about the new regime, and are 


particularly offended by the govern- 
ment’s reinstatement of Ordinance 10, 
which requires political, social, and re- 
ligious organisations to get government 
permission to collect funds, own pro- 
perty, hold public meetings, etc. 


As yet there have been no reports in 
the press that any Buddhists are advo- 
cating the techniques of non-violent re- 
sistance they used against Diem as a 
means of solving any of the international 
problems in which Vietnam is involved. 


o 


KENYA: CALL TO UNITY 


“Field Marshal” Muthoni, a former Mau Mau leader, who emerged from the 
forests with her husband - also a “Field Marshal” - and her followers after 
Kenya Prime Minister Jomo Kenyatta’s recent independence amnesty, addresses 
her first political rally at Nyere on December 23. She declared “ We must forget 
the past and help build a united Kenya nation.” 


Cambodia stays neutral, 


says Norodom 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: When the 
Cambodian head of state, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, asked the US to end all 
her $30 million a year military and 
technical aid last month, fears were ex- 
pressed that Cambodia might become 
aligned to the Communist bloc. Prince 
Sihanouk went ‘to unusual lengths on 
December 20 to emphasise his deter- 
mination to maintain Cambodia’s neu- 
trality while accepting help from France 
and . . the Communist world,” re- 
ported the New York Times on Decem- 
ber 21. 


In a page-long statement in La Dépéche 
du Cambodge, a French language Cam- 
bodian newspaper, Prince Sihanouk said 
that his rejection of US aid had been 
described unfairly as a move towards 
Communism. After the US had gone, 
France would continue to represent the 
West as a contributor towards Cambo- 
dia’s welfare; she “will have a much 
more privileged position than anyone 
else, and will continue to have adminis- 
trative and military technicians here 
who are privy to the most secret affairs 
of this nation,” the Prince continued. 


But Cambodia will also be receiving 
more direct aid from China and Russia. 
The Prince was determined to end his 
country’s dependence on the US, because 
that country supported Thailand and 
South Vietnam, Cambodia’s two neigh- 
bours who constitute “(a greater threat 
than Communist China.” 


China will soon send “an important 


Sihanouk 


gift of vehicles and light arms for our 
armed forces,” Prince Sihanouk went on, 
“and the Soviet Union has also told me 
that it looks favourably on a new gift 
for our army.” 

Cambodia's 30,000-strong army is equip- 
ped almost entirely with American arms 
and is being trained with the assistance 
of French officers. Recently Russia made 
a gift of three jet fighters and several 
anti-aircraft guns. 


Prince Sihanouk did not expect French 
aid to be anywhere near as large as the 
previous US aid: “From the French 
mission coming in January we will un- 
doubtedly receive aid for our educa- 
tional system and long-term loans for 
our state enterprises.” 


The French mission, led by M. Messmer, 
Minister of Defence, and with a variety 
of experts, is expected to make a de- 
tailed study of Cambodia’s needs. 


The Prince said that Cambodia would 
not have as many advisers from any 
source as she had had from America: 
“The personnel who will administer 
possible future aid . .. will never be 
here on a permanent status. They will 
accompany their gifts and, after giving 
the necessary instructions for their use, 
they will depart.” Prince Sihanouk 
asked that US aid and advisers should 
be withdrawn by January 1 of this year. 


Footnote: Last Sunday all US journa- 
lists in Cambodia were asked to leave 
the country, stated The Times on Tues- 


day. 
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Ruth Daniloff reports from Moscow 


In a temperature well below freezing 
some three to four hundred African 
students marched up to the Kremlin on 
December 18 to launch a protest against 
alleged racial discrimination in the 
Soviet Union. Clad in heavy overcoats 
and fur hats they congregated under 
the Spassky Tower Gate. Some carried 
placards on which was written “ Moscow 
second Alabama,” ‘“ Down with gang- 
sterism” and “Russians live well in 
Africa.” One placard bore a large skull 
and crossbones under which was written 
“Don’t kill like cannibals.” The signs 
were written in English and Russian. 


The incident which sparked off the pro- 
test was the mysterious death of a 
Ghanaian student. Edmund Adare-Addo, 
a 29-year-old student at the medical 
institute in Kalinin, had come to Moscow 
for the Kenya Independence Day cele- 
brations. The last his friends saw of 
him was when they put him on the train 
to go back to Kalinin. On Friday morn- 
ing his body was found lying on the 
railway embankment. 


According to a statement issued by Tass 
Foreign Service (not read in the Soviet 
Union), he was found at 10 a.m. on the 
Friday morning on the side of the rail- 
way tracks. According to the report, the 
autopsy, attended by two fellow Ghana- 
ian medical students, showed that he 
had been highly intoxicated and had 
apparently fallen off the train and died 
of exposure. The temperature that night 
was 24 degrees below zero centigrade. 
The Ghanaian Ambassador, J. B. Elliott, 
at his hastily-called press conference 
after the demonstration, said that he 
had inspected the body and had found 
no bruises or signs of violence. 


The demonstrators in Red Square 
claimed that Edmund Adare-Addo had 
died in ‘peculiar circumstances,” and 
they obviously doubted the Soviet ex- 
planation. It was said that he had been 
engaged to a Russian girl and that her 
family was against the marriage. One 
angry student said: “I’m also protesting 
against our general treatment in the 
Soviet Union.” A few students were 
reluctant to tell Western newsmen about 
their grievances. One of them declared: 
“Tt’s not the business of Western cor- 
respondents to know about it.” 


Royalties 


As a friend of mine said the other day, 
on hearing “She Loves You” come on 
the jukebox for the third time in a 
quarter of an hour, “I wish I had six- 
pence for every time that’s been played 
this year.”” Who doesn’t? Come to that, 
I wish I had sixpence for a good many 
other things - like every ball-point pen 
I lose, or every time I get on to the tube 
platform in time to see the doors of the 
train slide shut. 


Idle dreams; but suppose all of you 
resolved to give the Peace News fund 
sixpence for every time some such event 
of your own choice took place. We 
might get rich, and you might not get 
too poor, if you don’t choose something 
too commonplace. 


Alternatively, you might just save three- 
penny bits. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£3283 


contributions this week £57 8 10 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


AFRICAN STUDENTS 


IN RED SQUARE 


Most observers agreed that the demon- 
stration was orderly. However, some 
foreign reports claimed that there had 
been violence along the route from the 
Ghanaian Embassy where the demon- 
stration set out. One report described 
an angry mob of students storming into 
the Kremlin to shout slogans under 
Khrushehev’s window. As soon as the 
demonstrators came in sight, the high 
main gate into the Kremlin was closed. 
Khrushchev himself, unaware of the 
gathering underneath the Kremlin walls, 
was attending a fashion show. 


There is great controversy raging in 
Moscow over the allegations of violence 
on the demonstration. Reuters was 
tipped off on the morning and as far as 
I know their chief was the only person 
to witness actual violence. Reuters in 
Moscow works with the special British 
correspondents, and that is why their 
reports coincide on this matter. Although 
no other reporter saw the march from 
the embassy to Red Square, I think that 
if there had been serious violence and 
the demonstrators roughed up, the de- 
monstrators would have been only too 
pleased to talk about it. 


Both the Ghanaian Ambassador and the 
students themselves categorically denied 
the alleged barricades and fighting with 
the police. “There has been no clash 
with the police and no violence has 
been reported to me,” stated the Am- 
bassador. 


Red Square had already been cordoned 
off for the Supreme Soviet Parliament- 
ary session inside the Kremlin and 
several scores of Soviet militiamen 
stood on guard outside the walls. The 
police made little attempt to stop the 
demonstrators from entering the square. 
They tried to break the crowd up under 
Spassky Tower and urged the demon- 
strators to disperse over loudspeakers. 
But at no time were any of the students 
manhandled in Red Square. There was 
an estimated number of about one hun- 
dred militiamen on the scene. No rein- 
forcements from the army were called 
in as was the case with the demonstra- 
tion outside the American Embassy at 
the time of Cuba. 


The Russians are unused to spontaneous 
demonstrations, and many _ people 
gathered around the students and re- 
monstrated with them. ‘“ You should go 
about it in another way. Form a com- 
mission,” argued one Russian bystander. 
“We've always shut up about this be- 
fore. Now it’s time to come out in 
public,” replied a student defensively. 
Some Russians urged them not to speak 
to correspondents. “They will print 
their lies tomorrow,” said one man. The 
demonstrators brushed the Russian com- 
ments aside and continued talking with 
the newsmen. Many Russians expressed 
offence at the placards. 


Some time later the demonstrators 
organised themselves into two contin- 
gents - one departing towards the 
Ghanaian Embassy and the other to- 
wards the Ministry of Education, where 
they were received by the Health Minis- 
ter, Nikolai Kurashov, and the Education 
Minister, Nikolai Elyutin, who assured 
them that all measures would be taken 
to investigate the matter. One eye- 
witness said that the students seemed 
satisfied with their hour and a half 
interview, and a Soviet official was heard 
to say: “ Each time you have difficulties 
come and see me quietly.” 

The day after the demonstration a group 
of Ghanaian students tried to push their 
way into the Ghanaian Embassy. Their 
way was blocked by some dozen Soviet 
militiamen who said they had instruc- 
tions from the Ambassador not to let 
anyone through. A truck and a bus were 
planted at each end of the road outside 
the Embassy and the police gave the 
impression that they intended to be 
more aggressive this time. Three Ghana- 
jan students who tried to pass were 
pushed roughly off the pavement and 
rolled back in the snow, their fur hats 
flying. Several other students were 
shoved back. 


The authorities were quick to clamp 
down on the transmission of photo- 
graphs abroad. 


* * * 


Although the Soviet people have been 
educated to believe that ‘all men are 
brothers,” the 1957 Youth Festival was 
the first time that they had come face 
to face with their “coloured brothers ” 
in any number. At the time of the 
festival Russians were very curious and 
a coloured person was quickly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of well-intentioned 
Russians. One Negro student who 
visited the Sowet Union in 1959 with a 
group of British students was asked 
shyly by a young Russian girl: “ Please 
tell me, if you stay out in the sun does 
your skin become darker?” And an old 
peasant woman thought that Negro 
children were born white and only be- 
came black in the sun. 


In 1959 Lumumba University was estab- 
lished in Moscow for students from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. There 
are some two and a half thousand of 
them studying there at the expense of 
the Soviet Government. Besides Lumum- 
ba University, there are some coloured 
students studying at other universities 
in the Soviet Union. 


It is very difficult to ascertain the extent 
of racial discrimination in the Soviet 
Union. The man in the street has learnt 
to accept coloured people as part of 
Moscow’s new “international set,” al- 
though from time to time one hears a 
disparaging remark: “ They’re not good 
looking” said one young girl, “I would 
never marry one.” However, such senti- 
ments are rarely expressed aloud, and 
several African students have, in fact, 
married Russian girls. One Russian girl 
whose father was a Negro claimed that 
she had never experienced any discrimi- 
nation in her life because she was of 
mixed parentage. 


However, some Russians have expressed 
resentment because they claim that the 
country can’t afford to support foreign- 
ers. ‘Why should we spend all that 
money on them and give them an edu- 
cation? All they do is cause a scandal 
and make us look bad in the eyes of the 
world,” said one Soviet citizen. In a 
country where the people are clamouring 
for a better standard of living, this 
attitude is understandable. Most Russians 
who voiced their opinion on the demon- 
stration in Red Square, claimed that the 
African students were extremely “un- 
grateful” to stage such a demonstra- 
tion. 


The question of Soviet grants to foreign 
students has further implications. The 
Soviet authorities tend to give African 
students studying in their country a 
higher grant than their own Soviet 
students, which in itself can be a cause 
for resentment. 


One hears periodic rumours about an 
African student being beaten up because 
he had a Russian gir! friend, or of being 
roughed up by the police. The Lumumba 
University is next to a textile factory 
and sometimes the women workers are 
invited over for parties. These parties, 
it is claimed, often become _ highly 
riotous. But then again it is difficult to 
know what is meant by “riotous.” In 
the Soviet Union the Twist is considered 
a crazy decadent dance. The Ghanaian 
Ambassador claims that relations be- 
tween the Soviet and coloured students 
are “cordial,” but he admits: “It is 
natural for students sometimes to take 
a punch at each other.” 


The demonstration in Red Square will 
probably have repercussions among the 
Russian and foreign student body and 
then the authorities might really have 
a minor racial problem on their hands. 


Last month’s protest is likely to cause 
great embarrassment to the Soviet 
Union. It falls at a time when Chou 
Enlai is making a goodwill trip to 
Africa, and when the Soviet Union itself 
is hoping to make friends in that 


country. It also takes some of the sting 
out of the barrage of Soviet propaganda 
against racial discrimination in the 
United States. 


Shortly after the demonstration in Red 
Square, news of it had spread right 
through Moscow. People who didn’t hear 
about it from a friend heard about it 
from the Voice of America and the BBC. 
Three days after the demonstration the 
Russians were able to read about it for 
themselves in Izvestia. 


The article, which had a very angry 
tone, declared that some of the students 
were ungrateful, and that if they didn’t 
like conditions prevailing in Moscow, 
they could go home. This official atti- 
tude of wounded annoyance will not help 
the future of relations between the 
Africans and the Russians, as it could 
easily be interpreted by the less disci- 
plined elements of Soviet society as 
encouragement for cold-shouldering the 
Africans. 


I am sure the Africans have genuine 
grievances, and the authorities, I think, 
are taking a ridiculous attitude by not 
admitting it. What would have happened 
if we had said “If they don’t like us 
they can go home” after the Notting 
Hill incidents? While there is certainly 
no deep-rooted racialism in the Soviet 
Union, the Russians have no experience 
of dealing with Negroes and it would 
not take much for the present resent- 
ment to turn to something deeper. 


At the back of the problem as a whole 
there is, as with many racial incidents, 
the question of sex. Lumumba Univer- 
sity only caters for male students. The 
Africans are complaining that if they 
go out with Russian girls, the Russian 
boys object and that for the most part 
the girls themselves refuse to have much 
to do with them. The lack of “ amen- 
able’? women had become such a sore 
point with the students that they appar- 
ently petitioned the authorities some 
months ago to open up a house of toler- 
ance. Naturally, the request was re- 
fused. Prostitution is prohibited in the 
Soviet Union and socials and dances 
were suggested as an alternative. This 
certainly solved no problem. 


The Soviet Union has a few lessons to 
draw from this latest incident and will 
probably in future double-check the 
eligibility of future Africans to study 
in the country. As it stands some of the 
present students are only just out of 
high school and find themselves out of 
their depth at the Russian courses. 
Added to which many of them don’t 
speak the language. They will also have 
to face seriously the question of women. 
One solution would be to make the 
African programme co-educational. 


Elaine Strodder 


It is with regret that we report the 
death of Elaine Strodder of Sheffield, 
killed in a motor scooter accident in 
Sheffield on Sunday, December 15. 


Although only 19, she was widely known 
in the city for her peace movement 
activities. A representative on York- 
shire Regional Council of CND, she 
helped with the organising of Sheffield 
YCND which met at her house, and 
started Peace News selling outside the 
City library. 

“Elaine had many interests beyond 
work for peace,” writes Margaret Mur- 
rell from Sheffield. “She was a singer 
and had an interest in folk music. With 
a small group of friends she helped to 
establish a new folk singing club in 
Sheffield and this is already well attended 
and successful. 


“ All of us who worked with Elaine 
Strodder in the last few years are filled 
with a deep sense of grief that someone 
so young and so particularly full of 
promise should have died: We can only 
hope that her work will be continued 
and in particular that memory of her 
will inspire other young people ‘to 
greater efforts in their work for peace.” 


ee 


C. Wright Mills 


I am very grateful, as I am sure your 
readers must be, to Edward Thompson 
for his illuminating article on C. Wright 
Mills (Peace News, November 22 and 
29). While I have some questions about 
the over-romantic “ outsider” views the 
author has of Wright Mills’ life and 
work, this is certainly a plausible inter- 
pretation. 


As the editor of Power, Politics and 
People, I would like to raise two minor 
points concerning the editorial question 
which Mr Thompson raises. 


Firstly, he says that the book has a 
“ chronological confusion,” and cites as 
evidence for this the fact that he is 
“still at a loss to locate the longest 
essay in the book.” All he had to do 
was turn to page 618, item no. 23, in 
the bibliography; this explains when, 
where, and for what purpose Mills’ 
essay on “Language and Ideas of 
Ancient China” was written. The fact 
that it is marked with an asterisk 
indicates that this contribution is in- 
cluded among the essays in the volume. 
While I, too, agree that this may not be 
the best form of citation, it is hardly 
one which is impossible to apprehend. 


The second point concerns the arrange- 
ment of the material. Mr Thompson 
apparently feels that this should have 
been arranged historically, that is in 
chronological order, because Mills’ was 
a historical mind. It seems almost need- 
Jess to say that this is a reductio ad 
absurdum. By avoiding a chronological 
arrangement of these essays, I am in no 
way denying that Mills was historically- 
minded. As I pointed out in the preface, 
the reason for providing an analytical 
and topical arrangement, rather than 
a historical sequence, was that it would 
have obscured any sound overview of 
Mills’ way of doing social science. It 
would have placed an immense burden 
on those readers unfamiliar with the 
sociological and linguistic jargon that 
characterised the earliest stage of his 
intellectual production. Because of this, 
the essays are grouped under large- 
scale categories (admittedly rather loose 
in character) in a way which provides 
a meaningful intellectual continuity for 
the reader and not just a mechanical 
chronological progression, which could 
satisfy only the historicist gods. 


I hope it is understood that these com- 

ments in no way reflect on the high 

quality of Mr Thompson’s review-essay. 

They are simply intended to put the 

record straight. 

Irving Louis Horowitz, 

Associate Professor, Department of 
Sociology, 

Washington University, 

St. Louis 30, Missouri, USA. 


War on hunger 


“The war on hunger has hardly begun” 
(December 20). We could not agree 
more. But to wage political warfare on 
behalf of the underdeveloped countries, 
with an election in the near future, de- 
mands more than generalised statement. 
What are we asking the government of 
the day to do? How do we test whether 
candidates are deeply concerned, or 
giving lip service to a platitude? 


The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, when proclaiming the 1960s as 
the “UN Development Decade” asked 
that all the wealthier nations should 
donate 1% of their gross national income 
for overseas aid, thus adding 4 to 5 bil- 
lion dollars to the net flow. This target 
is realistic from the point of view of the 
money which the underdeveloped coun- 
tries could immediately absorb; it is 
realistic in its demands on the developed 
countries. Since the national income of 
Britain and the United States has been 
increasing at the rate of about 2.5%, 
Germany’s by 6%, and France’s by at 
least 4% during the last decade, this 
donation of 1% would still leave these 


Michael Scott 


The Rev Michael Scott asks Peace News 
to state that he had not been invited to 
address the meeting in London on 
December 12, 1963 announced in the 
Diary Column. He had no knowledge 
of the meeting and his name was pub- 
lished by the organisers without his con- 
sent, 


countries wealthier, after having given, 
than they were before. In short, to 
slacken the rate of progress for the 
wealthier nations would be to revolu- 
tionise life for the hungry peoples. 


War on Want has from its earliest days 
sought to promote giving by Britain on 
this scale - a sacrifice of 2s 6d a week 
by a worker earning £12 10s a week; or 
24d in every pound. During 1963 this 
country gave overseas 147.9 million 
pounds, which equals 0.6% of the 
national income, and about half of this 
aid was in the form of loans creating 
an indebtedness which can be harmful 
rather than helpful to the under- 
developed countries. What we seek 
therefore from the government is not a 
gradual increase of aid, to £180-220 mil- 
Hion during the next three years, as en- 
visaged in their White Paper on the 
subject, but an immediate doubling of 
present aid. We recognise that finance 
is but one aspect of a complex problem 
which includes the dissemination of 
knowledge, provision of experts and 
training facilities, planning of markets 
and, above all, control of prices. But if 
pacifist groups, and those international 
welfare organisations who have so far 
regarded political action as outside their 
scope, would join with us on this one 
financial issue, great things are possible. 
British aid overseas doubled itself in the 
last decade (from £62 million in 1951-52 
to £130 million in 1959-60); it can double 
itself again and thus enable Britain to 
give a world lead. A tremendous appor- 
tunity is offered. 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research and Field Worker, 

War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W.5. 


Vietnam 


I hope you will allow further comment 
on your recent articles on Vietnam, 
since a point of substance is involved, 
namely: what principles dictate the 
choice of sources used by Peace News? 
Adam Roberts writes (December 13) that 
Mr Honey’s support for the war against 
the Viet Cong “does not mean that he 
should be discounted as an expert on 
Vietnam.” Perhaps not; but I had as- 
sumed up to now that partisans of East 
and West, whatever their degree of 
expert knowledge, were not favoured as 
news sources, and Mr Honey is nothing 
if not partisan. 


I find it distasteful that while Ho Chi 
Minh’s compulsory indoctrination pro- 
grammes are presented starkly as one 
factor contributing to a “desperate” 
situation, Diem’s establishment of poli- 
tical re-education centres is seen indul- 
gently as ‘a mistake,” which he made 
“in good faith.” Also typical of Mr 
Honey’s partisan spirit is the bold 
sleight-of-hand whereby we are left 
thinking of the Yellow Peril over the 
border as the major great-power menace 
(“ Any revolt, they fear, would be sup- 
pressed by the Chinese”), rather than 
the great power which has 12,000 “ mili- 
tary advisers” in Vietnam at this very 
moment. 


Adam Roberts also seems to have been 
affected by this one-sidedness. He refers 
to North Vietnamese violation of the 
Geneva agreements, but as Malcolm 
Caldwell pointed out in an earlier issue, 
those agreements were also violated by 
Diem’s refusal to hold elections in 1956. 
Nor does the present regime appear to 
have much respect for those agreements. 
The Times of December 21 reported that 
leaders of a government-backed demon- 
stration outside the French Embassy in 
Saigon “claimed that France was party 
to the ‘betrayal’ of Vietnam by signing 
the 1954 Geneva agreement.” 


I am disappointed that Peace News has 
not given forthright support to those 
who are pressing for a neutral Vietnam 
and an end to what has been called ‘the 
most vicious war in the world.” 

Peter Franck, 

5/21 Ladbroke Gardens, 

London W.11. 


Adam Roberts replies: As far as I am 
concerned, Mr Franck’s assumption that 
“partisans of East and West .. . were 
not favoured as news sources ”’ is simply 
wrong. I disagree for two reasons, the 
first of which is a technical one: the 
world being what it is, often the only 
news sources available are partisan 
sources. If you want to know about 


nuclear weapons, for instance, you have 
to read the US Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion's Effects of Nuclear Weapons. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The second reason why I think sources 
partisan to one side or the other in the 
Cold War should be used is that they 
may have valuable insights, and they 
may be partisan for good reasons, such 
as, for example, support for civil liber- 
ties or opposition to military expansion- 
ism. 

Mr Franck thinks I am “ affected by this 
(Mr Honey’s) one-sidedness.” He gives 
two examples to substantiate this, both 
connected with tne Geneva agreements. 
I agree completely that South Vietnam 
has frequently violated the Geneva 
agreements; perhaps I should have said 
this explicitly, but I only raised the 
subject of the Geneva agreements in 
reply to a letter from Mr Zak (Peace 
News, December 13) which had implied 
that the North Vietnamese Government 
stood firmly by the Geneva agreements. 
I have already in Peace News expressed 
doubts about neutralism in general (May 
10), and about neutralism in Vietnam 
(November 15). I do not think that the 
idea of a neutral Vietnam, as envisaged 
by de Gaulle and others, is necessarily 
the most likely way of ending this 
vicious war. 


‘Twist and shout’ 


It’s good to see Peace News carrying an 
article on the Beatles, but Richard 
Mabey’s conclusions (December 20) are 
merely wish-fulfilment. At one end of 
his article the Beatles are giving a Royal 
Command Performance and “fans range 
from five-year-olds to the Queen Mum”; 
at the other, “their music, and the craze 
that they have started, is blatantly sub- 
versive,” and the “ Beatle people” have 
formed a “revolutionary alternative to 
this world.” I’m sorry to make his state- 
ments look such nonsense, but I’d like 
to ask Mr Mabey who are his “ Beatle 
people,” whether the enjoyment we now 
get from the Beatles wasn’t found in 
other ways before, and whether the 
Command Performance didn’t illustrate 
once again that conventional society will 
always tolerate, even encourage, a cer- 
tain amount of this enjoyment - a neces- 
sary safety-valve? 


“Pop music stands or falls by the degree 
to which it is wild, loud and exciting.” 
For whom? Not for the record-buying 
public - Mr Mabey must mean, I suppose, 
his ‘‘ Beatle people.” But are the people 
who go to see the Beatles on stage 
really such a new group, have they 
totally rejected the sentimentality of a 
Cliff Richard? Even if some of them 
have, this does not make them an im- 
portant “revolutionary” phenomenon; 
what I am really protesting about is the 
constant unthinking use of words such 
as “revolutionary” and “subversive” 
by the anarchist left. Even for an anar- 
chist, I would imagine, not all kinds of 
“subversion ” would be desirable. 
Patrick Parrinder, 

91 Weald Road, 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Jerusalem 


We hear much about the Berlin Wall, 
but not so much about the wall which 
cuts old Jerusalem off from the new, and 
then zig-zags across Israel in a most 
crazy and fantastic fashion. 


The valley of the Kedron immediately 
outside the old city is a no-man’s-land - 
war-scarred and in ruins. John 18-1 says 
“ After these words, Jesus went out with 
his disciples, and crossed the Kedron 
ravine.” Today He would get a bullet 
for sure, as both sides are trigger-happy; 
this was forcibly brought home to me 
yesterday, when wandering unwittingly 
in the same area I was pulled back by 
locals, who first called me from a dis- 
tance - not wishing to risk a shot - and 
then explained the danger! 


To visit the Dormitican Church, tradi- 
tionally where the blessed Mary died 
and immediately adjacent to the site of 
the Last Supper, I obtained a permit to 
pass into no-man’s-land, where it stands! 
The road to Bethlehem is cut. To visit 
the village, which is in Jordan, one must 
get a consul’s visa, and then in ordinary 
times you can't return to Israel. 

The Pope’s visit can only be useful if, 
after praying for God’s help, he protests 
in a forthright fashion at this blasphe- 
mous situation, where, at the very point 
in all the earth (Mount Zion to Bethle- 
hem) holy to Jew, Christian and Moslem, 
mankind is divided in hate and war. 
Charles Varney, 

King David Hotel, 

P.O.B. 296, Jerusalem. 
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CND and Labour 


As a supporter of CND and an active 
member of my local Labour Party I must 
say how disappointed I was to read 
Frank Huggett’s letter (December 20) 
which dealt with the relationship be- 
tween the CND group at Midhurst and 
the Horsham Constituency Labour 
Party. 

To oppose the Labour candidate in a 
division which can be won at the next 
election is in my view extremely short- 
sighted and unlikely to assist the uni- 
lateralist cause in the area. I would 
appeal to Mr Huggett and his friends to 
think again before they embark on a 
policy which can only assist the Tories. 
Labour Party policy on nuclear weapons 
is at least a step in the right direction. 
By bringing about the abolition of 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent 
the risk of accidental war will be less. 
The greater the number of fingers on 
psd trigger, the greater the danger to 
all. 


What does Mr Huggett mean when he 
advocates a policy of opposition to the 
Labour Party on every front? Does he 
want CND to put their own candidates 
forward at the general election? We 
can only have a unilateralist Britain if 
we have socialism and the only instru- 
ment by which this system of society 
can come about is through the Labour 
Party. 

Reg Holmes, 

Secretary, Bessacarr Ward, 

Doncaster CLP, 

27 Ascot Avenue, Cantley Estate, 
Doncaster, Yorkshire. 


CND National Council 


I would like to elaborate on R. Myall’s 
letter (December 20) about nomination 
to the National Council of CND. 


Prior to the special National Conference 
of CND in London on July 13 and 14, 
1963, delegates had been circulated with 
attendance figures of the existing mem- 
bers of the National Executive and 
National Council. These showed that 
some prominent members had attended 
three or less meetings out of 14. 


At the special conference, which I at- 
tended, it was obviously the feeling of 
the conference that, while we should 
keep the association of prominent people 
with CND, at the same time we needed 
a working executive - people who would 
be prepared to attend executive and 
council meetings regularly, and who 
would be representative of the Campaign 
as a whole. 

This manifestly did not happen at the 
annual conference in October. Dele- 
gates were presented with a list of 65 
names from which to elect the ten 
council members - just names, no details. 
I know that many of these 65 were in- 
telligent, capable campaigners, with the 
time and energy to devote to CND work. 
But equally, most of them were un- 
known to delegates outside their own 
regions. Delegates could hardly be ex- 
pected to vote for people they knew 
nothing about, so naturally the well- 
known “ names” came out on top. 

At its meeting of November 16, the 
Scottish CND National Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to send for- 
ward to the next National Council meet- 
ing in London, to the effect that CND 
groups nominating people for the 
National Council should be allowed to 
circulate to delegates at the annual con- 
ference memoranda (of a maximum of 
100 words) giving the reasons why they 
had nominated their particular candi- 
date. I am sure that many groups could 
have given very good reasons for sup- 
porting their nominees. 

I have a note from Peggy Duff that the 
Scottish resolution is a constitutional 
matter and that it will thus have to be 
left until the next annual conference. 

I do not believe that there is a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy in CND. But I do 
believe that it can only weaken CND to 
elect people to the National Council who 
regard CND work only as an admirable 
but peripheral activity. (For instance, 
Kingsley Martin, who was elected to the 
new Council, has already said privately 
that he does not intend to do any work 
for CND this year, 1964.) We must have 
a National Council of people who have 
the time and inclination to make CND 
work their first priority. 

Leo Baxendale, 

Dundee CND Organiser, 

15 Davidson Street, 

Broughty Ferry, nr Dundee. 
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Congress to discuss peace action plan 


Hugh Brock writes: Seven essentials 
for an international peace action pro- 
gramme for Europe are outlined in one 
of the papers to be presented to the 
conference of the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace 
which meets in Sweden next week. 

In her paper on unilateral initiatives, 
April Carter says such a peace action 
programme must: 

1. Be radical enough to make it dis- 
tinctively different from conventional 
strategic and political proposals, to en- 
able groups to campaign for it, and to 
meet the sense of idealism which has 
been the basis of the nuclear disarma- 
ment and pacifist movements. 


2. On the other hand be realistic enough 


to make contact with the existing mili- 
tary and political context of our actions, 
to make sense to the more moderate 
sections of the international movement, 
and to attract people right outside our 
present campaigns. 

3. Not involve a retreat from the goal 
of unconditional disarmament by those 
movements which have adopted a uni- 
lateralist policy. 


4. But envisage a series of more limited 
goals on which one can campaign for 
more immediate victory. 

5. Involve disarmament movements in 
every country. 

6. But also allow scope for movements 
to pursue their own relevant national 
objectives. 


Small rally for schools’ CND 


Mark Sherwood reports: About 30 people 
were present at the Kingsway Hall last 
Monday for a “London Schools’ Rally ” 
organised by the National Youth and 
Schools’ CND. Of those who attended 
half were well past their school days 
and the remainder seemed mostly al- 
ready involved in the campaign. 


Holy Loch vigil 


Walter Morrison reports: Ten members 
of the Scottish Committee of 100 began 
their fast and vigil at the Holy Loch on 
Christmas Day and a constant vigil was 
kept up at Ardnadam Pier for 30 hours. 
The vigillers remained on the foreshore 
during heavy gales and a blizzard, with 
no shelter and only the warmth of sleep- 
ing bags and a charcoal fire. During the 
hours of darkness the neon signs aboard 
the Hunley flashed out their hypocritical 
Christmas message “Peace on Earth” 
and the neon crucifix on the side gave 
the ship a “holy” look, no doubt in an 
attempt to have the ship accepted as 
the new Saviour. 

We feel our demonstration was most 
successful: contact was made with in- 
dividual security men, sailors and police 
and valuable information gained. We 
successfully countered by comparison 
the press publicity given to the sailors 
énjoying “a normal family Christmas.” 
Our collection for War on Want amoun- 
ted to only ten shillings. It would seem 
that sailors were not allowed to asso- 
ciate with us and were kept moving by 
the security police. 


Italian group grows 


Franco Perna writes: The non-violent 
action group, established in Italy a few 
weeks ago, is gaining strength and sup- 
port. The group’s first goal is to achieve 
government recognition for conscientious 
objectors in Italy. After successful de- 
monstrations in Milan, Bologna and 
Florence, the group held other direct 
action protests in Padova on December 
9 and Rome on December 19. 

In Rome the demonstrators, supported 
by fourteen different peace groups, were 
received in the Chamber of Deputies by 
its Vice-President, Signor Rodano, and 
in the Chamber of Senators by its Vice- 
President, Signor Apataro, in order to 
discuss the proposed bill for COs. 

The press has widely reported these 
events and the present situation and 
achievements are most encouraging. The 
non-violent action group will hold its 
first national meeting on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 5, in Florence, in order to plan 
further actions. 

Foornore: Italian consulates, following 
the instructions of the Ministry of De- 
fence, have started to refuse the renewal 
of passports to those Italian nationals 
who did not satisfy military obligations 
before they went abroad. 


US defence cuts 


United States defence spending will be 
about £357 million less next fiscal year 
than in the current year, Mr McNamara, 
Secretary of Defence, said last Monday. 
Previously, on December 12, the US 
government announced that over 33 
military bases would be closed or re- 
duced during the next three and a half 
years. 
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The speakers were not obviously dis- 
couraged by the size of their audience. 
Dr Ronald Sampson spoke on “ The Sins 
of Patriotism,” pointing out that child- 
ren are subjected to biased historical 
information from the earliest age and 
consequently led to accept the concept 
of an all-powerful Great Britain holding 
a monopoly of virtue. ‘ Patriotism is 
by definition a sin, in that it involves 
the defence of privilege,” said Dr Samp- 
son. He appealed to youth to take the 
initiative in questioning their teachers’ 
assumptions. 


George Clark took exception to the title 
of the rally, ‘“ Blowin’ in the Wind.” 
Despite the slightly improved Cold War 
climate and the interest shown in the 
Freedom from Hunger campaign, ‘“‘ The 
wind of change is a dangerous wind, 
still full of nuclear dust.” The existing 
political parties did not particularly 
impress Mr Clark with their ability or 
intention to change the basic values be- 
hind the “ warfare state.” It was up to 
the individual to say a firm “no” to the 
ae mets to perpetrate evil on his be- 
alf. 


Having visited many schools during the 
past year, Barnaby Martin offered prac- 
tical examples of the way in which 
pupils could resist the indoctrination 
inherent in the educational system, pay- 
ing particular attention to the school 
cadet forces. 

Towards the end of the conference it 
emerged that there was no elected body 
representing the members of _ the 
Schools’ Campaign. Rosalind Hobart 
hoped that this would soon be rectified 
and that the campaign would eventually 
have either its own headquarters and 
newspaper or become a separate section 
of the YCND with a regular column in 
Sanity. 


YCND launches aid 
to Sicily project 


The National Youth Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament held a fast and vigil 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, from 11 p.m. on Christmas Eve 
to 11 p.m. on Christmas Day. The fast 
collected £21 10s for the Danilo Dolci 
Trust. It had been intended that at 
least 50 to 100 members should take 
part, and that the fast should launch a 
project to acquire £1,615 by Easter for 
Danilo Dolci’s work in Sicily. In fact, 
only 8 people turned up out of the 25 
who had pledged to do so. 

The YCND project is aimed at aiding 
the poverty-stricken Sicilian village of 
Decisa where such essential needs would 
be provided as a co-operative grocery 
store, agricultural machinery, seeds, 
cattle, and elementary education (until 
such time as the Italian Government 
takes it over). 

Despite refusal of police permission, 
Romford Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament went ahead with a fast on 
the weekend of December 21 and 22. 
Ten fasters went without food from 
Friday night to Sunday night and they, 
with several other collectors, raised £155 
eee Oxford Committee for Famine 

elief. 


7. Provide for all wings of the peace 
movements, those committed to consti- 
tutional action, those committed to poli- 
tical action, and those committed to 
direct action. 


The working conference which meets 
from January 9 to 11 will be followed 
on January 12 and 13 by an inaugural 
congress to which many distinguished 
personalities have been invited as well 
as representatives from organisations 
which are not members of the Con- 
federation. 


Among those who will attend the con- 
ference are prominent university profes- 
sors and lecturers, MPs and archbishops 
from Morocco, Brazil, Ghana, India and 
Chile. 


After being addressed by A. J. Muste 
(USA), Dr Heinz Kloppenburg (Ger- 
many) and Claude Bourdet (France) the 
Congress will divide into four commis- 
sions to explore: (a) international rela- 
tions within conflict situations; (b) 
internationalising the Easter marches 
and demonstrations; (c) colonialism - 
imperialism; (d) what the next disarm- 
ament goal should be. 


The Congress will also receive reports of 


the six working groups set up on the 
first two days; these will deal with: 


1, Peace research (how it can best be 
utilised by peace organisations and how 
these organisations can best promote 
peace research). 


2. Establishing contacts with other 
organisations (how to establish relations 
with organisations such as International 
Voluntary Service, International Com- 
mission of Jurists, International Red 
Cross, and what the basis of these rela- 
tionships should be. Also ICDP relations 
with non-aligned governments). 

3. Expansion of ICDP (how non-aligned 
peace organisations can be founded in 
other countries. How to expand in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia). 

4. Conferences (what type of confer- 
ences should the ICDP promote? To 
what end? e.g. specialist conferences, 
small conferences, etc). 

5. Publications (Peace Information Bul- 
letin, its future. What other areas of 
publishing should the ICDP be active 
in?). 

6. Projects (what should the next dis- 
armament goal for the peace movement 
be? e.g. nuclear-free zones, disengage- 
ment?). 


Fast at prison goes on 


As Peace News went to press, one man, 
Zion Silverstein, was on a fast outside 
Wandsworth Prison, where Terry Chand- 
ler, Field Secretary of the London Com- 
mittee of 100, is serving a nine-month 
sentence on charges arising from the 
Greek royal visit demonstrations last 
July. 

Me. SiiVerstein, who is 21 and unem- 
ployed, is fasting to demand a reduction 
SE ee ee ee 


Fund started 


A fund has been started to aid Terry 
Chandler on his release from prison. 
Its sponsor, Mr A. F. Farr, states: ‘“ We 
are not asking for a short, sharp re- 
sponse. When you are in the money, 
remember this fund. When Terry comes 
out, let the confetti be represented with 
fivers.” Donations should be sent to Mr 
Farr at 24a St Stephens Gardens, Lon- 
don W.2. Receipts will be sent to ail 
donors. 


in Chandler’s sentence. He states that 
he is not prepared to stop fasting until 
a reduction is granted. He and George 
Cabutti, also 21, started fasting on 
December 19. Mr Silverstein was ar- 
rested after 34 days, and jailed over 
Christmas, for non-payment of a fine im- 
posed on him last summer in demonstra- 
tions against the eviction of Mr and Mrs 
Cobb in Paddington. 


George Cabutti continued fasting until 
Christmas Eve, and is not fasting now. 
Mr Silverstein started his present fast 
last Saturday night, after being released 
from prison. He is eating nothing, and 
taking warm water every 60 hours. 


Mr Silverstein was asked last Tuesday 
why he had taken the step, unusual for 
civil disobedience campaigners, of pro- 
testing against a sentence. He replied 
that he felt that ChandJer had been 
imprisoned, not for committing civil dis- 
obedience, but for exercising his legal 
rights. 


New elections in Greece 


King Paul of the Hellenes decided last 
Monday to hold new elections in Greece 
on February 16. It is hoped that these 
elections will break the political impasse 
posed by the inconclusive result of the 
elections held on November 3. Although 
the Centre Union won 140 seats then, it 
did not command an absolute majority, 
and its leaders were reluctant to join 
a coalition either with the right-wing 
ERE party or the left-wing EDA party. 


The present crisis began on Christmas 
Eve, when Mr Papandreou, the outgoing 
Prime Minister, and leader of the Centre 
Union, made it clear that he could not 
continue. He asked for a fresh general 
election, which has now been decided 


on. 
The ERE party has opposed fresh elec- 
tions, in view of the troubles in Cyprus 
and the emergence of certain “grave 
symptoms ” in the Greek economy. 


NON - VIOLENT DIRECT ACTION ...and the vote 
weekend at Borrowdale Peace Action Centre, Frodsham, Warrington, Lancs (Frodsham 2385) 
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Ronald Sampson 
Tom McAlpine 
Arthur Uloth 


— Voting and Parliament 
~ Direct Action and the Election 
— Anarchism and Democracy 


CND election programme 
Committee of 100 programme 
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